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BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, 
AND JACKET. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HIS stylish suit consists of knee-breeches, 

vest, and jacket, of dark blue cassimere, 
ornamented with black silk braid, as shown b 
the illustration. The suit is graded to fit boys 
from four to nine years old, in six sizes, from 21 
to 26 inches, bust measure. The size is taken 
in the usual manner—by passing a tape measure 
straight around the body under the arms. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tis pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 
knee-breeehes, vest, and jacket. 

Kner - Breecues.—This pattern is in three 
pieces, viz.: front, back, and false belt. The 





notch on the outside seam of the front shows 
where to put in the pocket. The lap on the 
outer edge of the back turns in for the pocket 
facing. .'The breeches extend three inches below 
the knee, and are lengthened or shortened at the 
bottom, care being taken to preserve the shape. 
They are finished at the top with binding, and 
have a false belt sewed underneath with six but- 
ton-holes, to button to a blouse-waist under the 
vest. ‘lhey can be worn with suspenders if pre- 
ferred. A quarter of an inch is allowed on the 
pattern for seams, and three-quarters of an inch 
for a hem on the bottom. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for boy 
four years old; 114 yards. 

Braid, 9 yards. 

Buttons, 10. 

Vest.—This pattern is in two pieces—front 





and back. The perforations show where to put 
in the pockets and to sew on the buttons. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for vest 

front, for boy four years old, 14 yard. 

Silesia for back, 14 yard. 

Cambric for lining, 34 yard. 

Braid, 214 yards. 

Buttons, 6. 

JackEtT.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, 
back, sleeve, pocket, andtab. ‘The jacket closes 
at the neck with a tab and buttons, and has a 
seam in the middle of the back. ‘The perfora- 
tions show where to put on the facing in front, 
and also where to sew in the pocket, and the 
form and size of the under part of the sleeve. In 
sewing in the sleeve, place the longest seam at 
the notch in the back, letting the hollow come 


A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams in the 
pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for boy 
four years old, 13g yards. 

Lining, farmer’s satin, 13g yards. 

Braid, 11 yards. 

Buttons, 2. 

Quantity of cloth for whole suit, for boy four 
years old, 314 yards, 

Braid, 22% yards. 

Buttons, 12. 


A quarter of a yard more should be added 
for cach size. 


Ladies’ Summer Toilettes. 
Fig. 1.—Dress or Wuitre Musuin. The 





at the lowest part of the armhole, under the arm. 
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skirt is trimmed with a very deep gathered 
flounce, surmounted by a pufling of white tarla- 
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BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND JACKET (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN), AND LADIES’. SUMMER ‘TOILETTES. 
{Cut Paper Patterns of Knee-Breeches, Vest, and Jacket, graded to fit Boys from Four to Nine Years old, in six Sizes, from 21 to 26 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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tan, through which pink ribbon is run. Louis 
XV. under-waist of tarlatan, with basques in 
the front and back, and duchesse sleeves. An 
elegant basquine of white muslin completes the 
costume; this is open in front, so as to show the 
pleating of the under-waist, and is edged with 
white tarlatan puffing and pink ribbon, and fast- 
ened with two pink ribbon bows. The sleeves 
of the basquine are slashed on the inside of the 
arm, and finished with flounces like the duchesse 
sleeves. ‘The skirt of the basquine forms the 
tunic, and opens over the under-waist; it is 
trimmed to match the rest, and looped in three 

laces with pink ribbon bows with fringed ends. 

lack velvet ribbon with medallion on the neck. 
Wreath of roses, buds, and leaves gracefully 
twined among the frizzed hair. 

Fig. 2.—Under-skirt of blue silk, with a silver 
sheen, trimmed with a deep box-pleated flounce. 
A blue button is set in the middle of each pleat, 
and thus forms a heading. High vest corsage, 
with close sleeves. Over dress of white mohair, 
with rounded tunic, looped very high from the 
sides in the back; and little jacket opening over 
the blue vest corsage, with pagoda sleeves. Mus- 
lin and lace lingerie. Rice-straw hat, bound 
with black velvet, and trimmed with blonde and 
wild flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Surir or Peart Gray Sirx. The 
under-skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce sur- 
mounted with two rows of lace of the same color, 
and three bias folds. Over-skirt open in front, 
where it terminates in a point, and looped only 
at the sides, and trimmed with folds and lace. 
High basque-waist, trimmed like the over-skirt. 
Muslin and lace Henri III. frill. Straw hat, 
trimmed with black velvet loops, lace, and grass- 
es, with black velvet strings. 
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HarpPer’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

& The brilliant serial novel, “ Lorp 
KILcosBiN,” by CHARLES LEVER, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in HARPER’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 





WS We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Boys’ Suit of Knee- Breeches, Vest, and 
Jacket on the first page of our present Number. 
Cut Paper Patterns of this Suit are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by 
mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust 
Measure. For complete list of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns see Advertisement on page 463. 

SB Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns and illustrations of 
Ladies’ Summer Suits, Mantelets, Jackets, Blouses, 
Wrappers, Caps, etc. ; Children’s Suits, Walking 
Coats, and Aprons; Bathing Slippers, Caps, 
Sachels, etc.; Belt Pockets, Skipping-Ropes, Grace 
Hoops, Battledoors, etc., etc. 





“OUR EXTRAVAGANT GIRLS!” 


T is quite edifying to hear our clergy and 
public and private lecturers hold forth 
on the extravagance of the young ladies of 
modern society as being a hinderance to mat- 
rimony. Our young men are not slow to 
take the cue and make that extravagance a 
scape-goat for their own sins. 

The fact is that in all well-regulated fam- 
ilies and all well-mannered communities it 
is properly considered not the right thing 
for any man to pass the line of thirty and be 
still unmarried. Some good reason must be 
known, and no poor reason can exist which 
is not pathetic. Every bachelor is, there- 
fore, unfortunate or criminal. He must find 
an excuse which has at least the semblance 
of areason. It gladdens him to find some 
one else on whom he can lay the blame. 

It is an old masculine trick. “The wom- 
an that Thou gavest me,” was Adam’s im- 
pertinent reply to his Maker. “The woman 
Thou hast not given me,” is the modern 
bachelor’s reply. The unmarried men say 
that no man on a salary, or with a moder- 
ate income, can support a wife who has had 
the training in reckless expenditure which 
modern mothers give their daughters, and 
modern fathers allow. 

There are a few things the Bazar thinks 
quite worthy the attention of those gentle- 
men. 

One is that the men are as extravagant as 
the women, although the vice in them ap- 
pears ina different form. It is a knowledge 
that the combined expenditures of two ex- 
travagant people can not be sustained by 
the young gentleman’s exchequer in its pres- 
ent state which deters him from marrying. 
Take any one of the chief clerks in our large 
establishments, who are on salaries quite 
equal to the expenditure of large families in 
New York twenty years ago. Let him tell 





you whether, in order to enjoy the dignity 
and happiness of a well-married man, he is 
willing to relinquish his extravagances. If 
he assert that he has none, let him endure 
a little catechism. How much have you 
spent during the last year for wine, game 
suppers, cigars, theatres, carriage rides, ex- 
tra fine clothes, extra fine chambers, and 
fifty other things that a man can be a man 
without? Will not every one of them be 
obliged to “own up” to at least one-tenth 
of his income thus wasted? If invested and 
nursed, to what might it not amount in ten 
years, from the day he was twenty until the 
day he was thirty ? 

Would he be willing to abandon these ex- 
travagances for the love and companion- 
ship of a fine woman? How can he venture 
to say that any woman who loved him would 
not be quite as ready to make a sacrifice of 

-her extravagances to have his life-long de- 
votion? If he say he is willing, she may be 
as ready to express her willingness. If he 
say “no,” how can he find fault with her? 

Let such young men take another view 
of the case. 

These young ladies who are living in such 
a costly style have fathers that can afford it. 
The fathers have made their fortunes, and 
now choose to expend large portions of their 
great incomes on their daughters. Why do 
our young men regard only that class of 
young women? There are girls who are not 
extravagant, girls who are working for their 
living, making money, and saving it too. 
Let young men seek them. 

Why should the clerks of Mr. Stewart, 
or Messrs. ARNOLD & CONSTABLE, confine 
their views of matrimony to the circle of 
young ladies whose fathers are prosperous 
merchants or millionaires? There are just 
as beautiful and virtuous young ladies work- 
ing in all those establishments, lovely and 
lovable, industrious and economical, intelli- 
gent and educated, having no bad habits 
to unlearn. Let the young men look for 
mates there. They have no right to look 
elsewhere. Why should a young man de- 
mand of his father-in-law a wife and a for- 
tune at the same time ? 

We are beginning to lose patience with 
this cry that the extravagance of young la- 
dies is a hinderance to matrimony. We bore 
it patiently for a while, because it is true 
that in the race of vanity our young ladies 
have brought a reproach on the sex, and we 
would gladly do all in our power to correct 
this evil; but it is not fair to lay the whole 
blame on one which rightly belongs to two. 
There is something to be said on the other 
side, and we have ventured in this article to 
say a very little of it: and now we “ pause 
for a reply.” 








ACTIVITY OF CHILDREN. 


LL inaction is insupportable to a well- 
constituted child. Mobility is his char- 
acteristic from infancy. The first breath of 
air ruffles his face and arouses his lungs to 
an excessive activity, demonstrated by a con- 
stant succession of loud cries, which are, 
however, by no means indicative of suffer- 
ing. His limbs soon show an equal liveli- 
ness of action, and he begins his struggle 
with existence with such a paying out of 
blows and kicks as promises well for his 
chance of winning the prizes of life. With 
these certain indications of the requirements 
of the child’s nature, is it not surprising that 
they are not only frequently unheeded, but 
even resisted ? 

American mothers are, we believe, some- 
what in advance, in the treatment of their 
infants, of the German peasant and Indian 
squaw. The free-born citizen of our coun- 
try is not forced to pass through the cocoon 
state of the papoose or wickelkind before being 
fledged with those wings of the American 
eagle which we all appropriate sooner or 
later. If he were, it may be doubted wheth- 
er his future flight would be as extensive as 
he flatters himself it is to be. 

The German is smothered in a pillow dur- 
ing his infancy, and so wound round and 
fastened into it that, wriggle as he may to 
escape the torture, like a chained and scorch- 
ing martyr at the stake, he is forced to suffer. 
That the Teuton, in spite of this early or- 
deal, attains that vigor of growth which he 
forces the whole world to recognize, is proof 
of a marvelous strength of natural constitu- 
tion. There is, however, with all the abun- 
dance of good qualities possessed by our 
German brethren, a wonderful lack, we fancy, 
of those elements which are generally sup- 
posed to constitute personal beauty. They 


frequently show irregularities of feature, + 


distortions of limb, stunting of stature, and 
deformities of person to an extent which can 
only be attributed to their early state of 
wickelkind, 

American mothers are fortunately not sub- 
jected to any claim of such absurd tradition- 
al customs. They are free to treat their 
children according to the indications of na- 
ture. They, however, not seldom refuse to 
follow these unerring guides, and take some 





devious course into which fashion or indo- 
lence has enticed them. 

The various nurse-saving machines, or sub- 
stitutes for the eyes, hands, and arms of the 
mother or attendant, are successful, no doubt, 
in their purpose of saving labor, but it may 
be questioned whether they are always of 
equal efficacy in promoting the infant’s good. 
The various go-carts and safety-chairs, by 
means of which the youngest children can 
be left without the superintendence of any 
one secure from danger, may be condemned 
without hesitation. Their use implies a phys- 
ical restraint and an isolation which are re- 
pugnant to the infant’s nature, and fatal to 
a healthy development both of mind and 
body. The baby’s carriage may be occasion- 
ally serviceable, as it will extend the oppor- 
tunities for giving the child the benefits of 
the open air, but it should not, by any means, 
be used as a constantsubstitute forthenurse’s 
arms. It is often only a movable bed, in 
which the baby, muffled up and tucked in, 
lies the whole time asleep, or in a half-tor- 
pid state. The child requires the motion of 
the walk of its bearer to give due exercise 
to its limbs, and the liveliness of her com- 
pany to supply the necessary animation to 
its spirits. 

We need hardly recur to our oft-repeated 
admonition, to avoid checking the natural 
and necessary mobility of the child by any 
superfinery of dress. The young should 
never be balked of arun and jump, a tumble 
and toss, or other healthful impulse or ac- 
tion, by any gewgaws in which a mother’s 
vanity may delight. In attempting to adorn 
she only shacklesthem. The greatest possi- 
ble play should be given to the natural ac- 
tivity of children. 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Larly Greens. 


Y DEAR MORTIMER,—Socrates still 
prefers to deal at the Fulton Market. 
He agrees that it is at a very inconvenient 
distance, and that it is, upon the whole, con- 
sidered as a market in the metropolis of the 
Western continent, a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion. But he insists that the supplies are 
of the best, and he says that it is one of the 
very few romantic remains of the older city, 
when it was still convenient and delightful. 
I am glad that any body finds the Fulton 
Market romantic. It shows how ingenious 
Nature is, and how she produces pleasure 
from the most unpromising sources. The 
process by which she distills a romantic emo- 
tion from Fulton Market must be akin to that 
which extracts vitality for the most delicate 
plants from manure. But I know that Soc- 
rates sincerely means what he says, for I 
have seen him loitering about the old pile, 
sauntering among parsnips and onions, and 
anon sounds and tongues, and barrels and 
baskets of fruit, and slabs of game, and box- 
es of butter and cheese. 

“T can’t make up my mind,” he said to me 
one day, when I met him meditating in the 
old market, “whether, if I were a starving 
man, I should wish to come here or not, I 
am not clear whether the sight of so much 
and so various food would merely exasperate 
me into despair, or tend to satisfy and soothe. 
It is really a very curious and interesting 
question.” And he drifted reflectively away 
from me, and disappeared behind a huge bar- 
ricade of hams. 

Another day I met him in the same odor- 
ous passages, and he had the same aspect of 
musing regard for every thing around him. 
It was pleasant to contrast his air of leis- 
urely meditation with the hurried, bustling, 
eager look and movement of the throng who 
came in to lunch at Dorlon’s or some other 
of the little temples in which the sacrifice of 
the oyster is forever offered up. These gen- 
tlemen emerged from the temple with solemn 
face and rapid gait, picking their teeth hur- 
riedly, briskly paying their little scot, and 
darting around the slippery corners and up 
the slimy steps of the pile that Socrates finds 
so romantic; and if they casually cast a swift 
glance upon him in passing, they evidently 
thought him a thief, a fool, or a lunatic. 
His eyes were listlessly following them over 
masses of beets and lettuce and dandelions 
as I said to him that I was glad to see that 
spring greens had come. “Yes,” he an- 
swered, with his eyes still fixed upon the 
rapidly retiring groups; “they come, and 
they never go.” I was in some doubt 
whether he had heard my question or was 
answering it, but he seemed to be fully con- 
scious of it. 

As we still stood in the market a party of 
lively country people approached us, chat- 
ting loudly and gayly, and looking at every 
thing with pleased excitement. They had 
evidently come to the market as one of the 
queer sights of the city. Perhaps they had 
heard that if they would know what a met- 
ropolitan saddle-rock stew is, they must per- 
form the due rites in the temple of Dorlon, 
But, however that may be, they moved 
laughingly along, and found plenty of pleas- 





ure, whether they were seeking it or not. 
There were bright-faced children with them, 
neatly dressed, and frolicking about the piles 
of food, playing hide-and-seek among the 
vegetables and barrels of mysterious con- 
tents. “The spring greens come, I say, and 
they never go,” said Socrates, as he watched 
the country cousins, and as if resuming our 
conversation. He is an eccentric man, just 
what the syndic of the city used to call a 
philosopher, and he has such an inveterate 
habit of generalizing that I am not always 
sure that I comprehend him. “Spring 
greens?” I replied, interrogatively. “Just 
so,” he said, gravely, looking at the country 
party which turned out of sight; “I said 
spring greens.” 

I am not the busiest man in town, as you 
perhaps know, my dear young friend; but 
I could not pass the whole day in Fulton 
Market even in such suggestive society ; so 
I told Socrates that I was obliged to go. 
“Notes to pay, I suppose,” he remarked, in 
the same sententious way. Of course I 
could not help smiling at that, for I doubt 
if I ever paid a note at a bank in my life. 
“Or money to deposit before three,” he con- 
tinued, seeing thet the note-paying theory 
was unfounded. “Can’t a man be obliged 
to go any where but to a bank?” I asked 
him, laughingly, as I turned to go. As he 
raised his hand to shake mine, he looked at 
me stéadily, and said, although I could see 
no sly humor in his eyes, ‘ Remember, I said 
that spring greens are always coming, and 
they never go. They are called poor things 
and truck; but the poor we have with us 
always.” 

This remarkable benediction sent me med- 
itating out of the market. Was there some 
hidden wisdom in this talk of Socrates’s? Did 
it contain some of the fruit of his reflections 
in the oldmarket? While other people came 
to buy meat and vegetables and oysters, did 
he get some mysterious spiritual food from 
the miscellaneous old rat-trap, as the profane 
called it? Had he the gift of transmuting 
“truck” into truth, and “ garden sarce” into 
wisdom? Thenasudden light of conviction 
shone intomy mind. “Am I spring greens?” 
I slowly asked myself. “Were the country 
people spring greens? What are spring 
greens? Who arespring greens?” Iamsure 
that I do not know that Socrates meant any 
such thing; but he might have meant it, for, 
in a very evident sense, spring greens never 
do go. AndasI passed slowly along thestreet 
the truth became constantly clearer to me. 

I stopped at a bookstore, seeing a pretty, 
new volume in the window, upon which I 
read “Poems.” Now I can not deny a ten- 
derness of feeling and curiosity toward all 
volumes of new poetry. It is as with fresh 
pictures in a gallery. So much hope and 
ambition and dreaming are in them! So 
much more than the eye can see, or the mind 
readily measure! They are the little leaf- 
like boats with a taper which Moore says 
that the girls set afloat upon the Ganges. 
And they drift and drift upon the dark, sol- 
emn current, which, I suppose, symbolizes 
life or destiny. And if the little glimmering 
spark goes out, then hope dies, and their 
hearts break, for they shall love, but love 
unhappily. But if the flame flickers, still 
burning, out of sight, they are happy, for 
even so bright shall their love and life be. I 
look at the little volume of the shy youth or 
maid, and I know that it is that leaf-borne 
taper. What yearning eyes watch to see it 
float undimmed into flame! How the future, 
life, happiness, all, depend upon the prosper- 
ous voyage! If it sinks, how much goes 
down withit! There are modest books upon 
my shelves, full of music and sweetness, un- 
heard, forgotten; and as I think of what 
might have been had they been successful 
and the beginnings of great careers, they 
seem to me rosy remnants of a phenix egg, 
from which, indeed, the incomparable bird 
might have sprung, but from which nothing 
came, and which is only a dry chip now. 

I opened the volume which I had taken 
up. I read the verses, and turned the pages, 
and laid it gently down. Then I slipped 
softly out into the street again, and walked 
thoughtfully on. I understood Socrates now. 
Spring greens forever come, and never go. 
They are a mild and pleasant food. But 
they will not keep. They must be eaten to- 
day. There is no to-morrow for them. 

In the evening I went, according to my 
promise, to the Commencement exercises of 
the Atlantic and Pacific University. That 
is another of the pleasant sights of the city, 
and I should think that Socrates might find 
as much satisfaction in it as in the Fulton 
Market. The great hall was crowded with 
spectators, parents, sisters, and brothers, and 
sweethearts and friends. They were all 
lightly and gayly dressed, and fanning and 
murmuring and smiling; each little group, 
proud of one of the heroes that would soon. 
appear, eager to applaud every word and to 
fling flowers at his feet. It was a pretty and 
inspiring sight; and when the first youth 
advanced amidst tremulous plaudits, and 
made his bow, and spoke his oration, forget- 
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ting every thing that he meant to have re- 
membered, excepting the mere words—for- 
getting the impressive inflections of the 
voice that he had so carefully practiced— 
the graceful and expressive gestures which 
had been the study of a month—forgetting, 
in his becoming and bashful confusion, where 
she sat whom he intended to consider his 
sole audience—I could but smile inwardly 
as I thought of the proud senior who yester- 
day, in his own consciousness, walked upon 
the top of the world, the maturest of men— 
and lo! to-day the mere appearance vanish- 
ed, and once more I beheld early greens, and 
reflected upon the wisdom of the Fulton 
Market philosopher. 

But it is by no means altogether a matter 
of the season. I have seen early greens, as 
we call them, sadly belated—early greens 
in August and September. And the specta- 
cle is not confined to the markets. There is 
a neighbor of Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle, 
Plancus, whom perhaps you know. Forty 
years ago that man was, so to say, among 
the very earliest of the greens. And he has 
never ceased to beso. Imeethiminthecoun- 
try or in the city, and Isee the same early 
spring hue. His chief care is that part of his 
appearance which the tailor makes; and the 
simple satisfaction which he derives from 
the shape of his trowsers and the fit of his 
coat, and his conformity to the latest fashion 
in cravats and collars and shirt bosoms, is 
like that of a boy of eighteen (if there are 
any such), or the senior whom I remarked at 
the Commencement. Or, again, sometimes 
even in the pulpit I observe something that 
reminds me of that pathetic volume of spring 
verses. For some preacher, old or young in 
years as may happen, will so speak and be- 
have as to be undeniably but a dish of spring 
greens, the very mildest of all possible re- 
freshments. 

But the prettiest form of it is a group at 
the watering-places, composed of some of 
those wise youths of twenty and twenty- 
four, who know every thing, and who are so 
painfully interested in their clothes, and of 
those fresh innocent girls in muslin and oth- 
er people’s hair, who waltz perfectly, and 
have “style.” I am the bald-headed old fel- 
low in the corner, if they did but know it, 
who watch them with a mind full of tender 
and lovely memories, yet who, as he sees 
them moving and sitting and standing 
about the huge hotel parlor, seems to him- 
self to be in the old Fulton Market, looking, 
with the sententious Socrates, at the heaps 
of beets and parsnips and dandelions and 
spinach, and who, I suppose, may be some- 
times heard unconsciously murmuring as he 
gazes, “Spring greens! spring greens!” 

It is a beautiful illustration of the doc- 
trine of correspondences—a doctrine, indeed, 
which is capable of infinite application and 
suggestion. And this especial one has been 
so serviceable to me that I mean to go oftener 
to the Fulton Market for the chance of meet- 
ing my philosophic vagabond and friend—a 
vagabond like his namesake, and a philoso- 
pher like Jaqnes. 

Your friend, dear Mortimer, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HE simple and tasteful suit represented on 
our first page is appropriate for boys just 
getting into trowsers; and suits of the same 
style are worn by their older brothers of eight or 
nine years. It fits easily in the English fashion, 
and is a good model of the sensible loose clothing 
now adopted for boys, instead of the tight-fitting, 
constrained garments lately worn. 

The knee-breeches fall just below the knee, are 
simply hemmed at the bottom or else lined with 
an inch-wide facing, and are broad enough for 
the foot to pass through ; consequently the open- 
ing at the side is dispensed with, the seam is 
closed to the end, and the buttons are set on for 
ornament merely. There is not a particle of 
fullness about the waist of the knee-breeches. 
They are cut to fit the figure snugly, and are 
bound at the top with black galloon, a soft twilled 
silk braid, and the same binding usually passes 
down the outside seams of the legs. Instead of 
being gathered to a separate waistband, they are 
fitted snugly to the figure, and a false band of 
thick linen, doubled, is stitched inside, and fur- 
nished with button-holes to fasten them to a 
blouse shirt waist, with which the suit should al- 
ways be worn. ‘The engraving shows the man- 
ner of trimming. Wide galloon and narrow 
soutache are combined on fanciful suits, or else 
two rows of wider braid doubled, as if for bind- 
ing, are passed up the outside of the leg. Moth- 
ers will find that the plain knee-breeches are 
easier made than the Zouave pantaloons, and 
when well fitted are more trim and jaunty-look- 
ing, displaying the graceful limbs of the child, 
instead of concealing them, as full, baggy knick- 
erbockers do. They are so popular just now that 
they are provided even with the négligé sailor 
suits, 

Next comes the vest—a garment that delights 
the hearts of “little men.” This may be merely 
a false vest buttoned inside the jacket fronts; 
but a regular waistcoat is a feature this season, 
and is often seen on boys who are still wearing 
kilt skirts. For chubby little fellows the false 
vest is advised. It is made by sloping away 








half the front of the pattern given, and button- 
ing the remainder about two inches back of the 
fronts of the jacket. The vest given in our mod- 
el is without a collar. It is pointed at the throat 
low enough to show the shirt collar and neck-tie, 
is bound and lightly braided, is cut in two sharp 
points below, and fastened by lasting buttons set 
very near together. 

The jacket fits loosely, descends just below 
the waist, and may be worn without the vest, if 
preferred, the pleated front of the shirt showing 
instead. Made of light summer cloth, it is un- 
lined, the edges bound, and the seams felled in 
the way usual for cloth. For the house, in warm 
weather, the vest and jacket may be dispensed 
with, and a pretty suit formed alone of the linen 
shirt and knee-breeches. 

Dark blue and blue-black fabrics are the first 
choice for boys’ dressy suits; the gray, so uni- 
versally worn for several seasons, is now chosen 
more for utility than style. Blue-tinted cloths 
of light quality, a yard and a half wide, are sold 
for $2 50 a yard. These are smooth faced, but 
with little gloss. Navy blue flannels of single 
width are $1 a yard and upward. Those at $1 
are good enough for ordinary sea-side suits, 
though finer flannels and cloth are now made up 
in the négligé sailor fashion. Gray cassimeres, 
soft, substantial, and of shades that do not soil 
easily, are shown for every-day suits. Single 
width, they are $1 a yard. Among washing 
goods white duck is much used for these suits, 
and also for kilt suits. It is rather heavy, how- 
ever, for small boys, and is difficult to iron well ; 
hence mothers prefer thick repped piqués, either 
buff or white. A substantial gray and brown 
fabric, dark enough for service, is called linen 
drilling, though containing a good deal of cotton. 
It is 35 cents a yard, and makes good suits for 
school. Thick brown linen, strong enough, 
though without the desirable twill, is 45 cents. 
Real linen drilling, in narrow stripes of black or 
brown on white, or else white stripes on gray or 
buff grounds, is 75 cents a yard. Some patterns 
have a fanciful stripe near the selvedge for trim- 
ming, though a border of this sort detracts from 
the beauty of the suit. 

Very reasonable prices are asked at the fur- 
nishing houses for suits made of the striped drill- 
ing just mentioned. Those for boys from four 
to nine years cost only $4 50 or $5. They have 
knee-breeches trimmed with two rows of white 
washing braid up the ontside seam, and three 
large pearl buttons on the knee. The blouse is 
of the simple sailor shape without the sailor col- 
lar. The broad pleat in front is braided, and 
the belt is fastened on by straps of braid in the 
seams under the arm. 

Long white stockings, gartered above the knee, 
or held up by elastics attached to a belt, are 
worn with knee-breeehes. ‘The black gaiter is 
buttoned high above the ankle, showing a space 
of white stocking at the top. A low shoe, called 
the Newport tie, like that lately described for la- 
dies, is also worn by small boys. Striped stock- 
ings, the stripes going around the leg, and laced 
Balmoral shoes, are wofn with sailor suits. 


HATS AND HINTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


A straw hat just introduced for gentlemen is 
called De Grey and Ripon, and copies a London 
model. It has a round Derby crown, and is 
shown with a rolling brim for those to whom 
such are becoming—gentlemen do consider the 
becoming—or with a stiff brim made of the straw 
doubled. Those of dark gray straw, with lighter 
band and binding, are thought to have an espe- 
cially English air; white, black, and brown straws 
are also shown. The finest, of Dunstable straw, 
cost $15, the coarsest $6, and there are inter- 
mediate grades. The straw hat most prevalent 
on the sidewalk is of the sailor shape. Those 
made of light split straw, with the brim rolled 
slightly, are $5. The coarse-looking Mackinaw 
straws of ample sailor shape are chosen for yacht- 
ing and the races: price $350. In felt and cas- 
simere hats bluish-pearl and gray tints are in fa- 
vor. There is an effort to revive the picturesque 
Tyrolese hat. Its tapering crown, dented on top, 
and its rolled brim are prettily brought out in 
fine gray felt with lighter binding and band; 
black trimmings give this hat a coarse look: $5 
or $6 is the price. Very light hats of bamboo 
cloth, linen, and of square-meshed canvas in 
natural unbleached buff tints, are shown for mid- 
summer wear in the country. They are made 
with a crown of several gores and stiff brim. 
The price is from $3 to $4. 

Imported canes are slender, natural sticks of 
the black or white thorn. A pretty one may be 
had for $2. English umbrellas, of brown or 
black silk, with many narrow gores, have sticks 
similar to those used for canes. Gentlemen’s 
furnishing houses also display ladies’ umbrellas 
with carnelian-tipped handles, or with knobs of 
yellow ivory. A chain is provided for attaching 
them to the belt when not in use. 


VARIETIES FOR LADIES. 


A pretty fancy for the warm days is a neck- 
tie of black dotted net, a trifle wider than the 
ordinary bias silk tie, the ends straight, and fin- 
ished with a narrow hem. This is exceedingly 
becoming with the cambric and linen toilettes 
worn in the early part of the day. It is passed 
under the points of the collar, and tied in a 
bow, or fastened by a brooch. 

A novelty in neck-ties is a reminiscence of 
the Roman scarf so popular last year. The 
broad bars of the Roman ribbon are retained, 
but the brilliant Roman colors give way to the 
pale Watteau tints now in favor. For instance, 
stripes of the delicate Nile green with tea-rose 
are associated, or mauve with salmon, China 
pink with buff. These are admirable with black 
or white toilettes. 

The cambric shirts for ladies, described in 
last week’s Bazar, are now sold at the furnish- 
ing houses for $2 50 or $2 75 each. A pleated 


-pose to elevate 





shirt and over-skirt of gray linen, worn over a 
black silk skirt, makes a stylish and inexpensive 
traveling dress for the present season. A large 


‘black sash may be worn with it, or simply a belt 


ribbon. The Tussore linens make up well in 
the same way. A hat of the linen, tied down 
at the sides with black velvet ribbon, completes 
the costume. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, Brooks Brotuers; A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; and D. D. Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 

DovuGLas JERROLD was paid twenty-five dol- 
lars for that famous one-line witticism: ‘‘ Advice 
to people about to marry.—Don’t.”’ 

—The editor of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser has the hardihood to say that Mr. Woop- 
WARD, who was the principal operator in the 
recent Rock Island affair, was “the little man 
around the corner.” 

—Mr. J. P. KILBRETH, who has been appointéd 
to examine the books of the Methodist Book 
Concern, was formerly a prominent citizen of 
Cincinnati, but removed to this city on becom- 
ing assignee of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 
Company. 

—Mrs. Myra BRADWELL, who has studied law 
for fourteen years, and is now editor of the Chi- 
cago Legal News, the only legal journal of any 
value in the West, is a lady of medium height, 
with fine, regular, sensitive features, an intelli- 
gent and womanly face, and black hair and black, 
expressive eyes. She is a woman who is excel- 
lently well informed upon the current events of 
the day, is a superior conversationist, and while 
she takes a fine rank as a legal thinker, she is no 
less successful in the direction of being an excel- 
lent mother and a thoroughly estimable lady. 

—The Rev. Epwarp Everett HALE is writing 
a story to be read, instead of a lecture, before the 
lyceums. It is called ‘‘ He Did his Level Best.” 
Mark Twain has some poetry on that topic: 


“Tf he'd a reg’lar task to do, 
He never took no rest; 
Or if ’twas off and on—the same— 
He done his level best. 


“ Whate’er this man was sot to do 
He done it with a zest; 

No matter what his contract was, 
He’d do his level best.” 


So will Rev. Hate. 

—Prince ARTHUR having attained his majori- 
ty, the ministry will submit to Parliament a 
proposition to make him an annual allowance, 
which, according to precedent, will be $75,000 
ayear. Prince ALBERT impressed upon his chil- 
dren the duty of saving up a little something 
every year against a rainy day; and just now the 
public weather abroad scems to be charged with 
considerable electricity. 

—KossuTH has again entered the holy estate 
of matrimony, his wife being the daughter of a 
Swiss gentleman. KossutH is now sixty-nine, 
and it will be twenty years in November since 
he sailed for this country. He commenced get- 
ting into trouble and going to jails and such 
places in 1839, and has been in some sort of dif- 
ficulty ever since. 

—The reason why SyLvanvs Coss, Jun., con- 
fines himself to writing for the periodicals is be- 
cause the legitimate function of a Cob is to pro- 
duceacereal. That is the remark ofa gentleman 
kept by the Danbury News to take charge of the 
wag department for Fairfield County, Connecti- 
cut. 

—Dr. HALtt, in his Journal of Health, says the 
best medicines in the world in the cure of dis- 
ease are warmth, rest, cleanliness, and pure air. 
Some persons make it a virtue to brave disease, 
“to keep up”’ as long as they can move a foot; 
and sometimes they succeed, but oftener the 
powers of life are thereby so completely exhaust- 
ed that the system has lost all ability to recuper- 
ate. Whenever walking or work is an effort, a 
warm bed and a cool room are the first indis- 

ensable steps to a sure and speedy recovery. 

nstinct leads all beasts and birds to quietude 
and rest the very moment disease or wounds as- 
sail the system. 

—The Emperor of Austria, following the ex- 
ample of Kaiser WILLIAM in elevating BIsMARCK 
to the rank of _—- has announced his pur- 

on Beust, his Prime Minister, 
to the rank of prince. Von Beust has many 
enemies at the Viennese court, but the Emperor 
properly estimates the capacity of his minister, 
and not only stands by him, but has an affection 
for him. 

—Dr. C. C. Cox, President of the Board of 
Health of Washington, has the option of a sala- 
ry of $8000 a year as editor of a new independent 
daily paper soon to be started in this city, the 
pe stock of which is said to be already sub- 
scribed and paid up. 

—GuvIzoT, now old, infirm, and confined to his 
bed, dictates to his daughter, who is his amanu- 
ensis, sometimes for eight or ten hours at atime. 

— MAGGIE MITCHELL, now the wife of Mr. Pap- 
DOCK, a merchant, is in more than easy circum- 
stances, having some three hundred thousand 
dollars invested, and a good house in this city. 
Her little daughter, now two years old, is ap- 
propriately named FANCHON. 

—A young woman of Salt Lake, one of the many 

Misses Youne, was recently spoken to by her 
father, BriGHAM, in reference to a proposal of 
marriage from a well-to-do merchant of that 
place. The young woman, with some degree of 
spunk, replied: ‘‘ I have no objection to marry- 
ing; in fact, I should rather like to do so, and 
the more the better. Iam willing to marry a 
dozen husbands if you will let me select them 
myself, but I will never put up with a piece of a 
man.”’ 
—Mr. BraprorD, the American artist, has 
achieved another artistic and social success in 
London. A few —— since he delivered a 
lecture before the Royal Institution (Lord LinD- 
Say presiding), upon Greenland, Ice, and the 
Esquimaux. A large number of the nobility were 
present, and heartily congratulated the speaker 
on his success. 

—Rev. Henry Boerum, the oldest itinerant 
minister of the Methodist Church (older than 
PETER CARTWRIGHT), reached his ninety-seventh 
birthday a few days since. He preached his first 
sermon seventy-two years a7. 

—A Wisconsin lady, Miss Terry, has reached 
the excessive age of one hundred and four, 
which has caused it to be said—of course by a 
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newspaper man—that she is an ancient mys-tery. 

Maine boasts an older woman still, Mrs. BertHa 
Foster, who is over one hundred and seven 
years old. Since her one-hundredth birthday 
she has both spun and knit. For one pair of 
stockings knit since that time she has received 
five dollars. She has been able to read until 
within a few years, and to walk quite well until 
very recently, when she fell, and has since been 
obliged to keep her bed. She still retains her 
mental faculties to a remarkable degree, consid- 
— age. 

—The Boston Post, with the gravity character- 
istic of that journal, mentions the fact that a 
resident of one of the border towns of Massa- 
chusetts, one DUSENBERRY, undertook to correct 
an offending cow, but with such indifferent suc- 
cess that his family, numbering about a dozen, 
subsequently went Dusenberrying. 

—A young New Yorker, son of a Wall Street 
man, traveling in Europe, landed recently in 
Rome, and thought he would do Pius IX: the 
honor of a call. e was last on the line of those 
presented, but, instead of conforming to usage 
on such occasions, neither bent the knee nor 
kissed the hand, but seized his Holiness by the 
hand and gave it a hearty shake. There was 
— consternation at this. The Pope prompt- 
y recovered his perpendicular, shook his finger 
roguishly at the youth, laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and said, ‘* You are from New York, I 
presume, youngman?” ‘Tama New Yorker,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ I thought so,’’ said the pontiff, 
as he passed on, intimating that a New Yorker 
was quite daring enough for any thing. When 
questioned how he dared do such a thing, Young 
America replied: ‘‘ Dare do it? I shook hands 
with General GRANT and General Scort, and why 
should I not shake hands with the Pope, as with 
any other eminent man ?”’ 

—Among the opulent notabilities of California 
are CHARLES CROCKER, Vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, worth $6,000,000; his broth- 
er, E. B., worth $1,000,000. Ben HALLapay, Ore- 
gon railroad man and silver-miner, $3,000,000. 
Ex-Senator Gwin, $3,000,000. Colonel Jack 
Hays, ex-Texan ranger, $300,000. These men 
own country residences near San Francisco that 
throw our country places entirely in the shade. 
They are built of wood, but in dimensions, ap- 
pointments, and surroundings equal any dwell- 
ings in the world, and some are almost royal 
palaces. Some of these astounding persons do 
nothing but talk California, and tell people how 
to make money. They have nothing to sell 
themselves, but know a man who has. 

—It has been ascertained that AvcusTE Ma- 
QUET is the author of one of the most sensation- 
al and successful works of fiction ever published 
in France, called ‘The Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family, or Seven Generations of Executioners.”” 
It was written at the suggestion of the elder Du- 
MAS, and has had a sale of 700,000 copies. 

—This of the Princess PAULINE DE METTER- 
NICH, who now lives at Vienna, and who, dur- 
ing the war, devoted her whole time and energy 
to collecting funds for the suffering French. 
Early one morning she sent one of her footmen 
with the list of contributions to Mr. O——, a 
wealthy banker, who at the time was yet in bed. 
The list is presented to the nabob on a silver 
tray. He looks at it and hands it back, yawn- 
ing and saying, ‘‘Oh! if the Princess herself 
had come, [ should have subscribed five thou- 
sand florins.’’ Early on the following morning 
the banker was awakened again, and a closely 
veiled lady was ushered into his presence. She 
removed her veil, and the astonished banker saw 
that his fair visitor was no other than the Prin- 
cess DE METTERNICH. ‘You told my servant 
yesterday,’’ she said to him, ‘‘ you would sub- 
scribe five thousand florins if [ would call on 

you myself. Here I am, and here is the list.’’ 

here was no help for it. The banker had to 
subscribe the sum, and the Princess left rejoic- 
ing. 

© piswance signed the treaty of peace be- 
tween France and Prussia with a unique gold 
pen made expressly for that purpose and pre- 
sented to him. It is a perfect imitation of a 
goose-quill, incrusted with diamonds. B, pre- 
serves the pen in his possession. The goose- 
quill with which the black mark was drawn 
around the famous ‘‘Expunging Resolutions’’ 
on the journal of the United States Senate was 
for a long time preserved in the family of Sena- 
tor THomas H. BENTON, and some one has care- 
fully kept the pen with which Mr. LincoLn 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

—ALEXANDRE DvuMaAs, fils, assisted at a grand 
dinner given in Paris before the siege, and was 
particularly witty and satirical. In the course 
of the conversation he happened to allude to a 
rather delicate subject concerning one of his 
best friends. The latter called on him the fol- 
lowing day and mildly remonstrated. ‘Mon 
cher, you are very witty, I confess, and your tal- 
ent in that line is known; but, really, you are 
not obliging, and I am sure you would sacrifice 
your best friend for the sake of a good joke.” 
“Most assuredly,” answered Dumas; ‘friends - 
pass away, but good sayings live forever.” 

—Mrs. HENRY Woon, the English novelist, is 
reputed to have realized $100,000 by the copy- 
right of her sensational stories. At first she 
could hardly induce a publisher to read her 
manuscripts. Por : 

—An aged Hopxins, of Mississippi, having got 
on comfortably for ninety years, waxed wrathy 
a few days since, and became blasphemous, sim- 
ply because his laundress sent home his shirt 
buttoned. In attempting to put it on he pulled 
till the button broke and the linen tore. This 
was too much, so he took his old shot-gun, 
placed the muzzle under his chin, and blazed 
away. The result was that a portion of his 
skull and a few of his brains were dissociated 
from the subordinate part of his carcass, and 
friends came in and laid him out. He should 
have worn studs. 

—There were some fine points in the charac- 
ter of old Commodore TATNALL, who has re- 
cently deceased at the age of seventy-six. In 
the attacks on Tampico, Panuco, and Vera Cruz, 
during the Mexican war, he commanded the 
steamer Spitfire, and did some very clever work. 
In June, '59, when in command of the East In- 
dia squadron, while observing in a chartered 
steamer the attack of the British forces upon the 
Peiho forts, he towed the boats containing the 
reserves into action when the English were on 
the point of being defeated. This course, though 
a breach of neutrality, was generally approved 
in the United States. Afterward, in an open 
barge, he passed through the very hottest fire to 
visit Admiral Hore, who had been wounded. 
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section. 


and the third and fourth rounds 
with black and white silk, work- 
ing alternately 2 st. (stitch) with 
the black and 2 st. with the white 
silk, In changing the colors, 
work off the last st. of one color 
with the color of the following 
2 st., and carry the thread not 
in use further on the under side 
of the work until it is required. 
‘The white st. of the fourth round 
must always come on the black 
st. of the third round. Work 
the 5th-13th rounds with gray 
silk, the 14th and 15th rounds 
like the 3d and 4th rounds, and 
the 16th and 17th rounds with 
gray silk. ‘Then join the bands 
diagonally at one crosswise edge 
so as to form a point, trim off 


Crochet and other Suspenders, Figs. 1-7. 

Fig. 1.—Crocnet Susrenpers. 
bands each twenty-four inches long and an inch and three-quarters wide, 
which are worked in sc. (single crochet) over elastic braid with gray, 
black, and white saddler’s silk, or silk twist. 
For each band work with the gray silk a chain stitch founda- 
tion twenty-four inches long, and on this work over the elastic braid in- 
terlining 17 rounds sc. ; work the first and second rounds with gray silk, 





These suspenders consist of two 


Fig. 2 shows a full-sized 


Fig. 3.—Section or CROCHET 
SUSPENDERS.—FULL SIZE. 


the edges of the seam slightly, and sew two gray linen straps, each eight 
inches long and an inch and a quarter wide, to the under side of the points. 
These straps must previously have been joined diagonally, so as to form a 
point, and in sewing on the straps this point must be turned upward, while 
that of the suspenders must be. turned downward, and all the edges of the 


seams must come on the inside between the two (see illustration). 


Round 


off the under edge of the linen straps, bind them all around with gray silk 
ribbon, and furnish each with a button-hole as shown by the illustration. 
Run the still free end of each crochet band through a steel ‘buckle of the 
requisite size, to each side of which a short gray linen tab, bound with gray 





Fig. 6.—SECTION OF KNITTED 
SUSPENDERS.—FUuLu Size, 


silk ribbon, is fastened. Run the 
end of each band through a slide 
of the requisite size, then slip up 
the buckle about eight inches and 
the slide four inches, hem down 
the end of the band on the under 
side, pass it around the still free 
middle bar of the buckle, and sew 
it fast to this. By means of these 
buckles the bands may be length- 
ened or shortened. at pleasure. 


straps, as shown by Fig. 1. For 


ribbon. 


the slide. 
side of the other strap two 
inches and a half from the 
rounded end of the latter, 
and in the same manner join 
the straight end of this strap 
with the rounded end of the first 
strap, so that the straps cross each 
other as shown by the illustration. 
This completes the suspenders. 
Instead of working the bands in 
the design above described (see 
Fig. 2), they may be worked in that 
shown by Fig. 3. For this begin 
each band at the middle with a 
foundation of the requisite length 
(length of the band) worked with 
dark brown saddler’s silk, and on 
this work with the same silk as fol- 
lows: Ist round. — Alternately 1 
de. (double crochet), 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), and pass over one founda- 


Finally, join with each slide two gray linen button-hole 


two pieces of gray drilling nine inches and a half long 
and three-quarters of an inch wide, round off one end, 
furnish them with button-holes, and bind with gray silk 
Then lay the two straps together so that the 
rounded ends come on each other, and run them through 
Sew the straight end of one strap to the under 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet SusPENDERS. 
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Fig. 4.—Srction oF EMBROIDERED 
Piqué SuspENDERS.—FULL SIZE. 
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Fig. 5.—Srction or Exastic SuspeNDERS EM- 


BROIDERED IN Cross StitcH.—FuLv Size. 


ceding round, and sl. the st. knit off in the preceding 
round. Besides this, 
so that the strap grows gradually wider. 
rounds without changing the number of st. 
round, which must count 28 st., divide the st. in halves, 
and on the first 14 st. work 26 rounds as before, always 


Leave the st. of the 26th round unnoticed, 





7th round work 5 sc. instead of 5 ch. on 
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Fig. 2.—Srction oF CrocHet 
SUSPENDERS.—FULL S1ze. 


suspenders made of white corded piqué lined with shirting. 


tion stitch with the latter. 2d round (this and all the other rounds are 
worked over an interlining of fine black silk elastic braid).—2 sc. on each 
ch. of the preceding round, working them over: the elastic interlining, 
Take light brown silk and work the 3d round.—1 sec. on each st. of the 
preceding round. 4th round.—Always alternately 5 sc., 5 ch.; with the 
latter pass over 5 st. of the preceding round. Along each 5 ch. the elastic 
braid is left free. 6th and 7th rounds.—Like the 5th round; but in the 


the corresponding 5 sc. of the 
preceding round. 8th round. 
—With dark brown silk work 
1 sc. on each st. of the preced- 
ing round. 9th round.—With 
light brown silk, 1 se. on each 
sc. of the preceding round. 
This completes one half of the 
band, including the open-work 
strip. Work the other half on 
the foundation st. on the other 
side .of the open-work strip, 
working the 2d-9th rounds. 
Instead of silk, gray linen 
thread, or woolen or cotton 
thread, may be used for work- 
ing the suspenders. 

Instead of crocheting the sus- 
penders, they may be made of 
various kinds of material, or 
of wide elastic braid. Fig. 4 
shows a. full-sized section of 
The piqué is 


embroidered with red embroidery cotton in knotted and back stitch, in the 


design shown by the illustration. 


The outer edge of the suspenders is bound 


with red worsted braid, and ornamented with herring-bone stitch worked with 
red cotton. Fig. 5 shows a section of suspenders made of gray elastic braid, 
which is embroidered in cross stitch with two shades of violet saddler’s silk. 
Fig. 6 shows a full-sized section of knitted suspenders, which are worked 
with white cotton and two knitting-needles entirely in purl stitch, always go- 
ing backward and forward, and in such a manner that they form a double 


layer, which is joined at the sides. 

of the back button-hole strap with a 
foundation of 10 st., and on this 
work as follows: 1st round.—Sl. 
(that is, slip 1 st.), then alternately 
1 p..(pur)), sl. ; slip the st. as if they 
were to be purled, always letting the 
working thread come in front of the 
st. slipped. - Work the following 19 
rounds like the first round, but al- 
ways knit off the sl. (excepting the 
first st. of each round) of the pre- 
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widen 1 st. at the end of each round, 
Work four 
In the 25th 
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forward, and without changing the 


take up the 14 st. previously 
left unnoticed on a separate 
needle, lay on the thread anew, 
and on these 14 st. work 26 
rounds without widening; in 
this manner the button-hole is formed. 
Work 16 rounds on all the st. (28) as 
before, but at the end of the last four 
rounds widen 1 st., so that the band, 
which is now begun, counts 32 st. On 
these work as before until the band 
(not including the button-hole straps) 
is of the requisite length (the original 
measures 30 inches tn length). In the 
uprer layer of the suspenders form the 
figures shown by the illustration. To 
do this lay on red worsted at the be- 
ginning of the 3d round, > pass it in 
front of the third following st. to be 
slipped, passing it from the back to the 
front, sl. the st. above mentioned, knit 
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Begin the suspenders at the under edge 
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Tapestry BorpEer ror Cuarrs, RuGs, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: S Light Green; 8 Dark Green; ® ist (darkest), @ 2d, ® 3d, © 4th, 7 5th (lightest), Fawn (the last silk); ! White. 
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off the fol- 



























dation st. 





forms the 
lowing ‘st., middle strip of 
and rote the suspenders. 
ing the 3st. above 


mentioned, pass the 
thread from’ the front 
tothe back. In this way 
one of the red horizontal 
-yeins of the foundation is 
formed. Repeat from >*. In 
working the st. before and after 
‘the red veins, the red thread must 
not be visible on either side of the 
work; it must, therefore, before knitting 
off the st. be passed from the front to the 
back, and before slipping the st. be passed 
from the back to the front; at the end of the 
round let the thread hang unnoticed. After this 
pr. (pattern round) work two rounds without the de- 
‘sign. . Work-the third following round like the first pr. 
Work five rounds without the design, and then a pr., but 
care must now be taken that the figures of the design shall 
alternate as. shown by the illustration. “The foundation may 
‘also be worked plain, and the design figures sewed instead of 
knitted in.. When the band is of the requisite length, work four 
rounds more, narrowing 1 st. at the end of each, then work the front 
button-hole strap, which must be worked like the back button-hole 
strap, but longer, 
and with two but- 
ton-holes. Crochet 
on the outer edge of the 
band (not including the 
button-hole straps), with 
red worsted, first a se. 
round, and then a picot 
round as follows: Alter- 
nately 3 sc. on 2 st. of 
the ee round ; 
then E py consisting of 5 
ch. and I se. in the first 
of the 5 ch.; with the p. 
pass over 1 st. of the pre- 
ceding round. 
Fig. 7 shows a section 
: of . suspenders worked 
Fig. 1.—Ksitrep anp CrocHet GirpLE.—FRonT. bro ge ome yee 
with the back button- 
hole strap.. For each half of the suspenders and the button-hole straps work 
with coarse gray linen a ch. foundation a yard long, and on this work as follows: 
Ist round.—10 ch., with this pass over 9 foundation st., 6 sc. on the following 
6 foundation st., now always alternately 1 ch., 1 de. ; pass over | foundation st. 
l with the latter. On the last 20 foundation st. work 1 ch., pass over 1 foundation 
st., 5 se. on the following 5 foundation st., 9 ch., pass over 9 foundation st., and 
on the last 5 foundation st. work 5 sc. ; now work 19 cl., and fasten with 1 sl. 
to the last foundation. st.:on the other side of it. ‘The round worked on the foun- 


iy All around this 
_ strip work 4 rounds 
se. with gray linen 
thread, widening at the 

end of the button-holes in 

such manner that the worl 
neither draws nor gathers.— 
Around the band thus far com 
pleted (not including the button- 
holes) work 1 round of se. with red 
worsted ; at the ends work the se. on the 

still free upper vein of the horizontal row of 
st. (see illustration), always working 2 sc. on 
one vein. Then work one round of se. with 
gray linen thread, and one picot round with red 
worsted. For the picot round work I se. on each st. 
of the preceding round, after each second following sc. 
1 p., consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. in the first of these. 
Ornament the band thus far completed along the middle 
with leaflets of red worsted. To do this hold the back button- 
hole strap between the thumb and forefinger of the left hand in 
such a manner that the end is turned downward. ‘Then work the 
leaflets of the right half of the band as follows: 1 sc. on the first de. 
above the button-hole strap, 6 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth se. (count from 


the red row of st. worked on the end of the band) of the 8d round worked 
> on the open-work 


middle strip, inserting 
the needle under the still 
free upper vein of the sc. 
(As the band is held cross- 
wise, this vein has a verti- 
cal position.) Now work 
6 sc. on the 6 ch. previous- 
ly worked, > 1 sc. on the 
following de., 6 ch., 1 se. 
on the fourth following sl. 
of the 3d round above re- 
ferred to, 6 sc. on the6 ch., 
and repeat from *. After 
completing the last leaflet 
at the other end of the 
band work 1 sc. on the fol- ; 
lowing de., 2 ch., 2 sc. on Fig.°2.—Knittrep AND CrocHEeT GirRDLE.—BACK. 
the following (last) free de. 
of the middle strip. ‘Take the front button-hole strap between the thumb and fore- 
finger, so that the end of the strap is turned downward, and crochet the leaflets of 
the other half of the band as follows: 2 ch., 1 sc. on the following de. on which 
1 se. has already been worked, 6 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth following st. of the 3d 
round of this half (inserting the needle under the free upper vein), 6 sc. on the 6 ch., 
1 sc. on the following de., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the following de., 6 ch., 1 sl. on the 
fourth following st. of the 3d round referred to, 6 sc. on the 6 ch., and continue in 
this manner. In the same way rifle straps, shawl straps, etc., may be worked over 
an interlining of twine. 





TaTteD ROSETTE FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Tapestry BorprR For Cuatrs, Rucs, eve. 
Description of Symbols: & Black; ! White; & Blue; % Green; % Red; & Yellow (the last silk). 
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Tapestry Border for Chairs, Rugs, etc. 


See illustration on page 452. 


Tas is worked in common cross stitch 
with zephyr worsted, and silk on canvas, in the 
colors given in the description of bols. bor- 


Design for Crab Napkin. 
See illustration on page 453. 
Worx the'design with red cotton on a of linen. 
transfer th: the linen 


First e design to (the line on the 
illustration how far the fourth part of the de- 

extends), and then work the and at the 
outer edge, the in the corner in point Russe 
embroidery half-polka stitch. The coral- 


the original; they however, also be worked in 
quilted stitch or Doing teuese. The outer edge of the 
— may either be hemmed, raveled out, or edged 
with fringe. 


Knitted and Crochet Girdle, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 453. 


Tus girdle is worked with pink knitting cotton, 
ly in Tunisian (Victoria) crochet stitch and partl: 
nitted. — — the —_s and then = v4 — 4 
oe arately, as fo s: begin the mt a’ 
to side ed; —<— a foundation of 30 st. (stitches), and 
on' this work 9 pr. (pattern rows) in the crochet stitch 
referred to; at the beginning of the Ist round of the 
8d, Sth, 7th, and 9th pr. (under edge of the girdle) widen 
1 st. each; this is done by poe yer J 1 ch. (chain stitch 
each at the end of the 2d round of the 2d, 4th, 6th, an: 
8th pr., 80 that the first vertical st. in each cpr ea 
may be taken up from the first vertical vein of stitches 
of the preceding pr. Shorten the 10th (inserted) pr. by 
8 st. at the upper edge of the girdle, and by 7 st. at the 
under edge, The shortening at the wEpee edge of the 
girdle is done in working the 1st round of the relative 
pr., by leaving the last 8 st. of the preceding pr. un- 
noticed; at the under edge of the girdle the shorten- 
ing is done in the 2d round of the pr., by leaving the 
% st. on the needle unnoticed, thus not casting them 
off. Work the 11th pr. in connection with the 7 st. 
left on the needle on all the st. of the 10th round, and 
on the following st. of the 9th round, which were left 
unnoticed. 12th to 15th pr. on the whole row of at., 
but at the beginning of the 12th, 14th, and 15th pr. 
(the under edge of the girdle) widen 1 st. each. The 
16th pr. is shortened at the upper and under edge of 
the dirdle by 7 st. each. Work the 17th to 2ist pr. 
over the whole row of st. again, but at the beginning 
of the 18th and 20th pr. widen 1 st. each. The 22d pr. 
is shortened at the under edge of the girdle by 5 st. 
aud at the upper edge A 6st. 23d to 27th pr. on the 
whole row of st., but widen 1 st. each at the beginning 
of the 24th and 26th pr. The 28th pr. is shortened by 
5st. each at the yea and under edge of the girdle. 
29th to 83d pr. on the whole row of st., but widen 1 st. 
each at the inning of the 29th, 3ist, and 33d pr. 
The 84th pr. is shortened at the upper edge of the gir- 
die by 5 st., and at the under edge by 4 st. 35th and 
86th pr. over the whole row of st. This completes 
one-half of the front; work the second half like the 
first half in connection with the latter, but in reversed 
succession of the pr.; besides this, in working this 
half, narrow at the under Fie e of the girdle in the 
same proportion that the widening was ogame done 
in. For the right back piece of the girdle make a foun- 
dation of 84 st., beginning at the back edge, and on this 
foundation crochet 10 pr., leaving the number of st. un- 
changed. At the nning of the following (the oe 
pr. work 1 sl. (slip stitch) on each of the first 6 verti 
veins of st. of the poneins pet then take up one 
loop from each of the following 13 veins of st., and 
work 1 sl. on each of the remaining 5 vertical veins of 
st.; now work 6 ch. (the latter form a button-hole), 
cast off the ae 18 st., work 5 ch., and fasten to 
the 1st sl. at the beginning of the pr. with 1 sl. Now 
work 20 pr. on the whole row of st. ; in the 1st of these 
20 pr. e up one loop each from the 5 ch. at the side 
edge of the work, and from the first 5 ch. of the 6 ch. 
at the other end of the work, so that the pr. counts 25 
st. all together. In the 5th, 9th, 13th, 18th, and 19th 
of the 20 pr. widen 1 st. each at the beginning of each 
1st round (the under edge of the girdle). gin the 
second back piece from the side edge with a foundation 
of 80 st., and on this work 31 . ; at the beginning of 
the ist round of the 2d, 8d, 8th, 12th, and 16th pr. nar- 
row 1st. each. Finally crochet 1sl. on each vertical vein 
of stitches of the 8ist round. For the side pieces of 
the girdle, which are knitted in a oe back- 
well and forward, with two medium-si steel knit- 
ting - needles, make a foundation of 36 st. (the under 
edge), and on this knit as go! rounds in simple 
ribbed design, alternately 2 st. knit plain, 2 st. purled, 
until the part is as long as the side edge of the cro- 
cheted front (58 rounds in the original). Work the edge 
st. of one side edge of a knitted part together with the 
side edge of the crocheted front from the under side 
by means of single crochet, so that the foundation 
of the knitted part form the under edge of the — 
while the st. still on the needle of the last round form 
a straight line with the upper edge of the front. Join 
the still free side edge of each knitted part with the side 
edge of the curresponding back part in a similar man- 
ner. Take up theedge st. at the upper edge of the front 
and of each back part on separate knitting - needles ; 
not only the vertical edge stitch of each pr., however, 
but also the horizontal edge st., so that 2 st. may be 
knitted on each pr. Now knit on all these edge 
stitches, and at the same time on the stitches of the 
last round of the side pieces, 16 rounds, going back- 
ward and forward. in the ribbed design of the side 
jeces, always alternately 2 st. knit plain, 2 st. purled ; 
Put at the beginning of the 1st round care should be 
taken that the ribs of the knitted side pieces are con- 
tinued without a break. After working the 16th round 
cast off each 2 st. of one rib together as 1 st. Work 8 
rounds of single crochet, going backward and forward, 
on the under edge of the girdle. In doing this always 
pass the needle through both upper veins of each st. 
he second round is continued also along the back 
edge of the right back; but along the latter form four 
button-holes at regular intervale, working 4 ch. at the 
relative place, and passing over three edge stitches. 
In the ad round work 4 ec. on each ch. scallop of the 
back edge, and on each sc, there work 1 sc. Finally 
cmchet 1 picot round on the under edge of the girdle. 
Each picot consists of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of the 
Sch. After working each picot, work 1 sc. on the third 
following stitch of the preceding round. Finally sew 
a large linen button behind each of the two button- 
holes formed in the 11th pr. of the right back ; furnish 
the back edge of the left back of the girdle with two 
crocheted button-loops corresponding to the two but- 
tons referred to, and furnish this part with four but- 
tons, at a distance of three inches and one-fifth from 
the back edge; in order to fasten the buttons well 
this part must be faced there with a strip of flannel. 
In buttoning the girdle the back pieces overlap and 
underlap each other about three inches and one-fifth 
wide. In adjusting the girdle draw the button-loops 
of the left back piece through the two button-holes of 
the right back piece to the outside and over the but- 
tons behind the button-holes, 


Tatted Rosette for Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 453. 


Tris rosette is worked with tatting cotton No. 80, 
with one thread (shuttle). Begin at one of the middle 
rings, working 8 ds. (double stitch—that is, 1 stitch 
right, 1 stitch left), 1 p. (picot) three-tenths of an inch 
long, 8 ds., and close this row of stitches in a ring; * 
turn the work after an interval of three-tenths of an 
inch of thread, work one of the outer rings of 8 ds., 1 
»., 8 da., 6 times alternately 1 P 2 ds. ; then again 1 p., 

ds., 1 p., 8 ds. ; after a threa interval of three-tenths 
of an inch work one ring like the preceding one; in- 
stead of forming the first p. in this ring, however, fast- 
en to the last p. of the preceding ring. Turn the work, 
and after a thread interval of three-tenths of an inch 
work 1 ring of 8 da., fasten rh of the Ist ring, 8 ds. 
Repeat from +, fastening all the outer rings to each 





other as shown by the illustration. After working the 


lJast outer ring fasten the worki after an in- 
terval of three-tenths of an inch, to the first outer ring 
there, at the closing of stitches, and cut it off. 


Tapestry Border for Chairs, Rugs, etc. 
See illustration on page 453. 

‘Tuts border is worked in cross stitch with filling silk 
aol ave eeanee. Bh og ed cago) < 
pets, for window c ons, c! as, e e 
ssoription of symbols. 


_ colors are given in the d 





UNDER THE MOON. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Like a lily-flower uplifted 

Full blown on the blue tide-sway, 
Into the heaven blossoms 

The perfect moon of May. 


White under her own white glory 

She sees, on the green young ground, 
The fallen bloom of the cherry 

Drift over a double mound. 


There, where the cottage chimneys 
Peer dim through a mist of trees, 

They sat by the hearth at evening, 
With the child about their knees. 


‘Three empty seats by the fireside, 

Two graves ‘neath the orchard bough: 
‘The dead are at rest together ; 

But where is the living now ? 


Pale in the smoky circle 
That fain would shadow her noon, 
Over the lights of the city 
Trembles the large May moon. 


But blind to that searching splendor, 
Deaf to the riotous street, 

He lies in a drunken slumber— 
The child that played at their feet. 


Were it not well, in the cradle, 
Long since the babe had died ? 

Had the little head-stone risen 
Those two green mounds beside ? 


Nay, this is not the ending, 
O child of their love and prayer! 
God’s moon is one in the heavens, 
His mercy every where. 








(Continued from No. 26, page 412.) 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtnor or ‘‘Lapy AupLey’s SzoREt,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
SOMETHING FATAL, 


Art seven o’clock Mr. Lovel composed himself 
for his after-dinner nap, and Clarissa, being free 
to dispose of herself as she pleased till about 
nine, at which hour the tea-tray was wont to be 
brought into the parlor, put on her hat and went 
out into the village. It would be daylight till 
nearly eight, and moonlight after that, for the 
moon rose early, as Miss Lovel remembered. 
She had a fancy to look at the familiar old place 
again—the quiet village street, with its three or 
four primitive shops, and single inn lying back a 
little from the road, and with a flock of pigeons 
and other feathered creatures always on the 
patch of grass before it; the low, white-walled 
cottages, in which there were only friendly faces 
for her. That suggestion of a foreign home had 
made her native village newly dear to her. 

She had not held much intercourse with these 
Arden people since her coming home. The sense 
of her inability to help them in any substantial 
way had kept her aloof from them. She had not 
the gift of preaching, or of laying down the laws 
of domesti¢ economy, whereby she might have 
made counsel and admonition serve instead of 
gold or silver. Being able to give them nothing, 
she felt herself better out of the way; but there 
were two or three households upon which she 
had contrived to bestow some small benefits—a 
little packet of groceries bought with her scanty 
pocket-money, a jar of good soup that she had 
coaxed her father’s housekeeper to make, and so 
on—and in which her visits had been very wel- 
come. 

All was very quiet this evening. Clarissa 
went through the village without meeting any one 
she knew. The gate of the church-yard stood 
open, and Arden church-yard was a favorite spot 
with Clarissa. A solemn old place, shadowed 
by funereal yews and spreading cedars, which 
must have been trees of some importance before 
the Hanoverian succession. There was a nar- 
row foot-path between two rows of tall, quaint 
old tombstones, with skulls and cross-bones cut 
upon the moss-grown stone; a path leading to 
another gate, which opened upon a wide patch 
of heath skirted by a scanty fir wood. ‘This was 
the wildest bit of landscape about Arden, and 
Clarissa loved it with all an artist’s love. She 
had sketched that belt of fir-trees under almost 
every condition—with the evening sun behind 
them, standing blackly out against the warm 
crimson light; or later, when the day had left no 
more than a faint opal glimmer in the western 
sky; later still, in the fair summer moonlight, 
or on a blusterous autumn afternoon, tossed by 
the pitiless wind. There was a poetry in the 
scene that seemed to inspire her pencil, and yet 
she could never quite satisfy herself. In short, 
she was not Turner; and that wood and sky 
needed the pencil of a Turner to translate them 
fully. This evening she had brought her pocket 
sketch-book with her. It was the companion of 
all her lonely walks. 

She sat down upon the low boundary wall 
of the church-yard, close by the rustic wooden 








gate through which she had come, facing the 
heath and the fir wood, and took out her sketch- 
book. There was always something new ; inex- 
haustible Nature had ever some fresh lesson for 
her. But this evening she sat idle for a long 
time with her pencil in her hand; and when at 
last she began to draw it was no feature of 
heathy ridge or dark fir wood, but a man’s face, 
that appeared upon the leaf. 

It was a face that she had drawn very often 
lately in her idle moods, half unconsciously some- 
times—a bold, handsome face, that offered none 
of those difficulties by which some countenances 
baffle the skill of a painter. It was the face of 
a man of whom she had told herself that it was 
a sin even to think; but the face haunted her 
somehow, and it seemed as if her pencil repro- 
duced it in spite of herself. 

She was thinking, as she drew, of Lady Ger- 
aldine’s postponed wedding. It would have been 
better that the marriage should have taken place; 
better that the story should have ended to-day, 
and that the frail link between herself and George 
Fairfax should have been broken. That accident 
of Lord Calderwood’s death had made every 
thing more or less uncertain. Would the mar- 
riage ever take place? Would George Fairfax, 
with ample leisure for deliberation, hold himself 
bound by his promise, and marry a woman to 
whom he had confessed himself indifferent ? 

She was brooding over this question when she 
heard the thud of a horse’s hoofs upon the grass, 
and, looking up, saw a man riding toward her. 
He was leaning across his horse’s head, looking 
down at her in the next moment—a dark figure 
shutting out the waving line of fir-trees and the 
warm light in the western sky. 

‘* What are you doing there, Miss Lovel ?” 
asked a voice that went straight to her heart. 
Who shall say that it was deeper or sweeter than 
common voices? but for her it had a thrilling 
sound, 

She started and dropped her book. George 
Fairfax dismounted, tied his horse’s bridle to the 
on gate, and picked up the little sketch- 
boo 


‘“My portrait !” he cried, recognizing the care- 
lessly penciled head. ‘‘Then you do think of 
me a little, Clarissa! Do you know that I have 
been prowling about Arden for the last two hours, 
waiting and watching for you? I have ridden 
past your father’s cottage twenty times, I think, 
and was on the point of giving up all hope and 
galloping back to Hale, when I caught sight of 
a familiar figure from that road yonder.” 

He had taken a knife from his pocket, and 
was deliberately cutting out the leaf from Miss 
Lovel’s sketch-book. 

‘*T shall keep this, Clarissa—this one blessed 
scrap of evidence that you do sometimes think 
of me.” 

**T think of a good many people in the same 
manner,” she said, smiling, with recovered self- 
possession. ‘‘I have very few acquaintance 
whose likenesses I have not attempted in some 
fashion.” 

‘** But you have attempted mine very often,” 
he answered, looking over the leaves of the book. 
‘* Yes, here is my profile among bits of foliage, 
and scroll-work, and all the vagabond thoughts 
of your artistic brain. You shall not snub me, 
Clarissa. You do think of me—not as I think 
of you, perhaps, by day and night, but enough 
for my encouragement, almost enough for my 
happiness. Good Heavens, how angry I have 
been with you during the last few weeks!” 

‘*What right had you to be angry with me, 
Mr. Fairfax ?” 

“‘The sublime right of loving you. To my 
mind that constitutes a kind of moral ownership. 
And to see you flirting with that fellow Granger, 
and yet have to hold my peace! But, thank 
God, all pretenses are done with. I recognize 
the event of to-day as an interposition of Provi- 
dence. As soon as I can decently do so I shall 
tell Lady Geraldine the truth.” 

““You will not break your engagement—at 
such a time—when she has double need of your 
love?” cried Clarissa, indignantly. 

She saw the situation from the woman’s point 
of view, and it was of Geraldine Chailoner’s feel- 
ings she thought at this crisis. George Fairfax 
weighed nothing in the scale against that sor- 
rowing daughter. And yet she loved him. 

** My love she never had, and never can have ; 
nor do I believe that honor compels me to make 
myself miserable for life. Of course I shall not 
disturb her in the hour of her grief by any talk 
about our intended marriage; but, so soon as I 
can do so with kindness, I shall let her know the 
real state of my feelings. She is too generous to 
exact any sacrifice from me.” 

** And you will make her miserable for life, 
perhaps ?” 

“‘T am not afraid of that. I tell you, Claris- 
sa, it is not in her cold, proud nature to care 
much for any man. We can invent some story 
to account for the rupture which will save her 
womanly pride. The world can be told that it 
is she who has broken the engagement. All that 
will be easily settled. Poor Lord Calderwood! 
Don’t imagine that I am not heartily sorry for 
him; he was always a good friend to me; but 
his death has been most opportune. It has saved 
me, Clarissa. But for that I should have been 
a married man this night, a bound slave for ev- 
ermore. You can never conceive the gloomy, 
dogged spirit in which I was going to my doom. 
Thank God, the release came; and here, sitting 
by your side, a free man, I feel how bitter a 
bondage I have escaped.” 

He put his arm round Clarissa, and tried to 
draw her toward him; but she released herself 
from him with a quick, proud movement, and 
rose from her seat on the low wall. He rose 
at the same moment, and they stood facing each 
other in the darkening twilight. 

** And what then, Mr. Fairfax?” she said, 
trembling a little, but looking him steadily in 





the face, nevertheless. ‘‘ When you have be- 
haved like a traitor, and broken your engage- 
ment, what then ?” 

‘*What then? Is there any possible doubt 
what must come then? You will be my wife, 
Clarissa!” 

**You think that I would be an accomplice 
in such cruelty? You think that I could be so 
basely ungrateful to Lady Laura, my first friend ? 
Yes, Mr. Fairfax, the first friend I ever had, ex- 
cept my aunt, whose friendship has always seem- 
ed a kind of duty. You think that after all her 
goodness to me [ could have any part in break- 
ing her sister’s heart ?” 

“*I think there is one person whose feelings you 
overlook in this.” 

** And who is that ?” 

“*Myself. You seem to forget that I love you, 
and that my happiness depends upon you. Are 
you going to stand upon punctilio, Clarissa, and 
break my heart because Laura Armstrong has 
been civil to you?” 

Clarissa smiled—a very mournful smile. 

“TI do not believe you are so dreadfully in 
earnest,” she said. ‘‘If I did—” 

** If you did, what then, Clarissa ?” 

“It might be different. I might be foolish 
enough, wicked enough— But I am sure that this 
folly of yours is no more than a passing fancy. 
You will go away and forget all about me. You 
would be very sorry by-and-by if I were weak 
enough to take you at your word ; just as sorry 
as you are now for your engagement to Lady 
Geraldine. Come, Mr. Fairfax, let us both be 
sensible, if we can, and let there be an end of this 
folly for evermore between us. Good-night; I 
must go home. It is half past eight o’clock, and 
at nine papa has his tea.” 

** You shall go home in time to pour out Mr. 
Lovel’s tea; but you shall hear me out first, 
Clarissa, and you shall confess to me. I will 
not be kept in the dark.” 

And then he urged his cause, passionately, elo- 
quently, or with that which seemed eloquence to 
the girl of nineteen, who heard him, with pale 
cheeks and fast-throbbing heart, and yet tried to 
seem unmoved. Plead as he might, he could win 
no admission from her. It was only in her 
eyes, which could not look denial, on her tremu- 
lous lips, which could not simulate coldness, that 
he read her secret. There he saw enough to 
make him happy and triumphant. 

‘*Say what you please, my pitiless one,” he 
cried at last; ‘‘in less than three months you 
shall be my wife!” 

The church clock chimed the three-quarters. 
He had no excuse for keeping her any longer. 

“Come, then, Clarissa,” he said, drawing her 
hand through his arm; ‘let me see you to your 
father’s door.” 

“* But your horse—you can’t leave him here?” 

““Yes, I can. I don’t suppose any one will 
steal him in a quarter of an hour or so; and I 
dare say we shall meet some village urchin whom 
I can send to take care of him.” 

‘‘There is no occasion. I am quite accus- 
tomed to walk about Arden alone.” 

‘**Not at this hour. I have detained you, and 
am bound to see you safely lodged.” 

‘* But if papa should hear—” 

«He shall hear nothing. I'll leave you with- 
in a few yards of his gate.” 

It was no use for her to protest ; so they went 
back to within half a dozen paces of Mill Cot- 
tage arm in arm, not talking very much, but 
dangerously happy in each other’s company. 

‘¢T shall see you again very soon, Clarissa,” 
George Fairfax said. And then he asked her to 
tell him her favorite walks; but this she refused 
to do. 

‘*No matter. I shall find you out in spite of 
your obstinacy. And remember, child, you owe 
nothing to Laura Armstrong, except the sort of 
kindness she would show to any pretty girl of 
good family. You are as necessary to her as the 
orchids on her dinner-table. I don’t deny that 
she is a warm-hearted little woman, with a great 
deal that is good in her—just the right sort of 
woman to dispense a large fortune. But I shall 
make matters all right in that quarter, and at 
once.” 

They were now as near Mill Cottage as Mr. 
Fairfax considered it prudent to go. He stopped, 
released Clarissa’s hand from his arm, only to lift 
it to his lips and kiss it—the tremulous little un- 
gloved hand which had been sketching his profile 
when he surprised her, half an hour before, on 
the church-yard wall. 

There was not a creature on the road before 
them as they stood thus in the moonlight; but, 
in spite of this appearance of security, they were 
not unobserved. A pair of angry eyes watched 
them from across a clipped holly hedge in front 
of the cottage—the eyes of Marmaduke Lovel, 
who had ventured out in the soft September night 
to smoke his after-dinner cigar. 

“¢ Good-night, Clarissa,” said George Fairfax ; 
“¢T shall see you again very soon.” 

‘*No, no; I don’t wish to see you. 
can come of our seeing each other.” 

‘You will see me, whether you wish or not. 
Good-night. There is nine striking. You will 
be in tiie to pour out papa’s tea.” 

He let go the little hand, which he had held 
till now, and went away. When Clarissa came 
to the gate she found it open, and her father 
standing by it. She drew back with a guilty start. 

“Pray come in,” said Mr. Lovel, in his most 
ceremonious tone. ‘‘I am very glad that a hap- 
py accident has enabled me to become familiar 
with your new habits. Have you learned to give 
clandestine meetings to your lovers at Hale Cas- 
tle? Have I to thank Lady Laura for this novel 
development of your character ?” 

“*T don’t know what you mean, papa. I was 
sitting in the church-yard just now, sketching, 
when Mr. Fairfax rode up to me. He stopped, 
talking a little, and then insisted on seeing me 
home. ‘That is all.” 


No good 
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‘* That is all, And so it was George Fairfax 
—the bridegroom that was to have been—who 
kissed your hand just now in that lover-like 
fashion. Pray come in-doors; I think this is a 
business that requires to be discussed between 
us quietly.” 

‘* Believe me, you have no reason to be angry, 
papa,” pleaded Clarissa; ‘‘ nothing could have 
been farther from my thoughts than the idea of 
meeting Mr. Fairfax to-night.” 

*T have heard that kind of denial before, and 
know what it is worth,” answered her father, 
coldly. ‘‘ And pray, if he did not come here to 
meet you, may I ask what motive brought Mr. 
Fairfax to Arden to-night? His proper place 
would have been at Hale Castle, I should have 
supposed.” 

**T don’t know, papa. He may have come to 
Arden foraride. Every thing is in confusion at 
the Castle. I scarcely think he would be wanted 
there.” 

**You scarcely think! And you encourage 
him to follow you here—this man who was to 
have been married to Lady Geraldine Challoner 
to-day—and you let him kiss your hand, and 
part from you with the air of a lover. I am 
ashamed of you, Clarissa. This business is odi- 
ous enough in itself to provoke the anger of any 
father, if there were not circumstances in the past 
to make it trebly hateful to me.” 

They had passed in at the open window by 
this time, and were standing in the lamp-lit par- 
lor, which had a pretty air of home comfort, with 
its delicate tea-service and quaintly shaped silver 
urn. Mr, Lovel sank into his arm-chair with a 
faint groan, and, looking at him in the full light 
of the lamp, Clarissa saw that he was deadly 

ale. 

**Do you know that the father of that man 
was my deadliest foe?” he exclaimed. 

‘* How should [ know that, papa?” 

** How should you know it!—no. But that 
vou should choose chat man for your secret lov- 
er! One would think there was some heredi- 
tary curse upon your mother’s race, binding her 
and hers with that hateful name. I tell you, 
Clarissa, that if there had been no such creature 
as Temple Fairfax, my life might have been as 
bright a one as any man need hope for. I owe 
every misery of my existence to that man.” 

‘¢ Tid he injure you so deeply, papa ?” 

*¢ He did me the worst wrong that one man can 
do to another. He came between me and the 
woman I loved; he stole your mother’s heart 
from me, Clarissa, and imbittered both our lives.” 

He stopped, and covered his face with his 
hand. Clarissa could see that the hand trem- 
bled. She had never seen her father so moved 
before. She, too, was deeply moved. She drew 
a chair close to him, and sat down by his side, 
but dared not speak. 

“Tt is just as well that you should hear the 
story from me,” he said, after a long pause. 
** You may hear hints and whispers about it from 
other people by-and-by, perhaps, if you go more 
into society; for it was known to several. It is 
best you should know the truth. It is a com- 
mon story enough in the history of the world ; 
but whenever it happens it is enough to make 
the misery of one man’s life. I was not always 
what you have known me, Clarissa—a worn-out 
machine, dawdling away the remnant of a wasted 
existence. I once had hopes and passions like the 
rest of mankind—perhaps more ardent than the 
most. Your mother was the loveliest and most 
fascinating woman I ever met, and from the hour 
of our first meeting I had but one thought—how I 
should win her for my wife. It was not a prudent 
marriage. She was my equal by birth; but she 
was the danghter of a ruined spendthrift, and had 
learned extravagance and recklessness in her very 
nursery. She thought me much richer than I 
was, and I did not care to undeceive her. Later, 
when we were married, and I could see that her 
extravagant habits were hastening my ruin, I was 
still too much a moral coward to tell her the 
naked truth. I could not bear to come between 
her and caprices that seemed a natural accom- 
paniment to her charms. I was weakness itself 
in all that concerned her.” 

** And she loved you, papa?” said Clarissa, 
softly. ‘‘I am sure she must have loved you.” 

‘That is a question that I have never an- 
swered with any satisfaction to myself. I thought 
she loved me. She liked me well enough, I be- 
lieve, till that man crossed her path, and might 
have learned to like me better as she grew older 
and wiser, and rose above the slavery of frivo- 
lous pleasures. But in the most evil hour of her 
life she met Temple Fairfax, and from that hour 
her heart was turned from me. We were travel- 
ing, trying to recover from the expenses of the 
Court and a house perpetually full of my wife's 
set; and it was at Florence that we first encoun- 
tered the Colonel. He had just returned from 
India, had been doing great things there, and 
was considered rather a distinguished person in 

’ Florentine society. I need not stop to describe 
him. His son is like him. He and I became 
friends, and met almost daily. It was not till 
a year afterward that I knew how pitiful a dupe 
of this man’s treachery I had been from the very 
first. We were still in Italy when I made my 
first discovery ; it was one that let in the light 
upon Ais character, but did not seriously involve 
‘my wife. We fought, and I was wounded. When 
I recovered I brought my wife home to Arden. 
Our year’s retrenchment had left me poorer than 
when I left home. Your mother’s beauty was a 
luxury not to be maintained more cheaply at 
Florence than in Yorkshire.” 

There was another pause,~and then Marma- 
duke Lovel went on, in the same bitter tone: 

** Within a short time of our return your broth- 
er was born. There are things that I can not 
even hint to you, Clarissa; but there have been 
times when the shadow of that man has come 
between me and my children. Passion has made 
meunjust. I know that in her worst sin against 





my love—for I went on loving her to the last— 
your mother remained what the world calls inno- 
cent. But years after I had believed there was 
an end of all communion between those two I dis- 
covered letters, even stolen meetings—rare, I con- 
fess, and never without witnesses, but no less a 
treason against me. Colonel Fairfax had friends 
at Holborough, by whose aid he contrived to 
see my wife. That he urged her to leave me I 
know, and that she was steadfast in her refusal 
to do me that last wrong. But I know, too, that 
she loved him. I have read the confession of 
that which she called her ‘madness’ under her 
own hand.” : 

“Oh, papa, papa, how sad! how dreadful!” 

**Soon after your birth she began to fade. 
From my heart I believe it was this struggle be- 
tween passion and the last remnant of honor 
that killed her. I need not tell you the details 
of my discoveries, some of them made not very 
long before her death. They led to bitter scenes 
between us; but I thank God I did believe her 
protestations of innocence, and that I kept her 
under my own roof. There were others not so 
merciful. Colonel Fairfax’s wife was told of his 
devotion to mine at Florence, and the duel which 
ended our acquaintance. _ She found out some- 
thing of his subsequent meetings with your moth- 
er, and her jealousy brought about a separation. 
It was managed quietly enough, but not without 
scandal; and nothing but my determination to 
maintain my wife’s position could have saved her 
from utter disgrace. Yes, Clarissa, I loved her 
to the last; but the misery of that last year was 
something that no words can tell. She died in 
my arms, and in her latest hour of consciousness 
thanked me for what she called my generosity. 
I went straight from her funeral to London, with 
a bundle of letters in my pocket, to find ‘Temple 
Fairfax. What might have happened between 
us, had we met, I can scarcely guess ; but there 
were no scruples on my side. Fortune favored 
him, however; he had sailed for India a few 
weeks before in command of his regiment. I 
had some thoughts of following him even there, 
but abandoned the notion. My wrongs would 
keep. I waited for his return, but that never 
happened. He was killed in Afghanistan, and 
carried to his Indian grave the reputation of one 
of the worst men and best soldiers who ever bore 
the king’s commission.” 

This was all. ‘To speak of these things had 
profoundly agitated Marmaduke Lovel; but a 
sudden impulse had moved this man, who was 
apt to be so silent about himself and his own 
feelings, and he had been in a manner constrained 
to tell this story. 

** You can understand now, I suppose, Claris- 
sa,” he said, coldly, after another pause, ‘‘ why 
this young man, George Fairfax, is hateful to 
me.” 
‘*Yes, papa. It is only natural that you should 
be prejudiced against him. Does he know, do 
you think—” She faltered and stopped, with a 
bitter sense of shame. 

“Does he know what ?” 

‘* About the past ?” 

‘*Of course he must know. Do you suppose 
his mother has not told him her grievances ?” 

Clarissa remembered Mrs. Fairfax’s cold man- 
ner, and understood the reason of that tacit avoid- 
ance which had wounded her so deeply. She, 
too, no doubt, was hateful; as hateful to the in- 
jured wife of Colonel Fairfax as his son could be 
to her father. 

** And now, Clarissa,” said Mr. Lovel, ‘‘ re- 
member that any acquaintance between you and 
George Fairfax is most repugnant tome. I have 
told you this story in order that there may be no 
possibility of any mistake between us. God only 
knows what it costs a man to open old wounds 
as I have opened mine to-night. Only this after- 
noon you affected a considerable regard for me, 
which I promised to return to the best of my 
power. All that is a dead letter if you hold 
any communion with this man. Choose him for 
your friend, and renounce me for your father. 
You can not have both.” 

‘*He is not my friend, papa; he is nothing 
to me. Even if there were no such thing as this 
prejudice on your part, I am not so dishonorable 
as to forget that Mr. Fairfax is engaged to Lady 
Geraldine.” 

‘* And you promise that there shall be no more 
meetings, no repetition of the kind of thing I 
saw to-night ?” 

‘*T promise, papa, that of my own free-will I 
will never see him again. Our meeting to-night 
was entirely accidental.” 

‘On your part, perhaps ; but was it so on his?” 

**T can not tell that, papa.” 

Mr. Lovel felt himself obliged to be satisfied 
with this answer. It seemed to him a hard thing 
that the son of his enemy should arise thus to tor- 
ment him—an accident that might have tempted 
a superstitious man to think that an evil fate 
brooded over his house; and Marmaduke Lovel’s 
mind, being by no means strongly influenced by 
belief, was more or less tainted with superstition. 
Looked at from any point of view, it was too pro- 
voking that this man should cross Clarissa’s path- 
way at the very moment when it was all-impor- 
tant to her destiny that her heart should be un- 
touched, her fancy unfettered. 

‘Tf nothing comes of this Granger business, I 
shall take her abroad,” Mr. Lovel said to him- 
self; ‘‘any thing to get her out of the way of a 
Fairfax.” 

He drank his tea in silence, meditating upon 
that little scene in the moonlight, and stealing a 
look at his daughter every now and then, as she 
sat opposite to him pretending to read. He could 
see that the open book was the merest pretense, 
and that Clarissa was profoundly agitated. Was 
it her mother’s story that had moved her so deep- 
ly, or that other, newer story which George Fair- 
fax might have been whispering to her just now 
in the lonely moonlit road? Mr. Lovel was 
disturbed by this question, but did not care to 





seek any farther explanation from his daughter. 
There are some subjects that will not bear dis- 
cussion. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Parisians, with characteristic elasticity, 

are rising from the ruins of their city, and 
shaking off the gloom which has overshadowed 
them. Citizens are returning in great numbers 
—many, it is true, to tind their homes desola- 
ted; but the Parisians do not let trouble rest 
heavily upon them, and they will soon make 
other homes for themselves. Fearful as have 
been the scenes of the past months—the very 
memory of which would seem to us like ever- 
haunting ghosts—there is already, it is said, 
some manifest return to the fashion and gayety 
of former times. With a hopefulness almost 
strange even in the versatile Parisians, they look 
away from the past to the future. Yet we may 
fancy how many sad and desolated hearts bleed 
in secret over the ruin of what has been so dear 
- on wives, and children bereft 
of all. 





From Paris come numerous items of interest 
concerning the present aspect of affairs, from 
which we select only a few: Ten thousand la- 
borers are employed in removing barricades, 
and in cleansing Paris and removing obstacles 
in the thoroughfares.—According to an estimate 
the destruction of property in Paris, including 
houses, furniture, securities, works of art, etc., 
amounted to £32,000,000. Merchandise to the 
value of £24,000,000 is also said to have been 
destroyed.—Workmen have already commenced 
to clear away the ruins of the Palais Royal, and 
to search in the dreadful mass of rubbish for 
metal objects which may be utilized. Pieces of 
glass are seen blended into strange figures from 
the heat. Stones became vitrified, and visitors 
to the spot are shown very peculiar amalgama- 
tions of metal, lime, shot, and porcelain.—One 
hundred and sixteen thousand muskets have 
been collected in one quarter of Paris.—The 
treasures of art in the Hétel Cluny have escaped 
damage, and the building itself is only slightly 
injured.—The most valuable paintings of the 
Louvre are in the arsenal at Brest. Rubens’s 
works are uninjured. The Venus de Milo is 
buried, and it is said that only three people in 
Paris know where it is secreted. 





An English journal thinks that New York pur- 
chasers of diamonds are very difficult to suit. It 
states: that the finest diamonds sold in Europe 
of late years have found their way to the United 
States, and that many gems highly regarded in 
France have been rejected by American com- 
missioners. 





An officer stationed at Fort Brady, Michigan, 
gives, in a private letter, a little sketch of the 
village of Sault St. Marie, which may interest 
those of our readers who have little idea of the 
social aspects of this far-away place. Sault St. 
Marie is situated on each side of the St. Mary’s 
River, at the entrance to Lake Superior. The 
writer says : 


“The village on the other side seems the pleasant- 
est, probably because it is more distant ; then, too, the 
green trees and the river in the foreground add much 
to its beauty. As a rule, all houses more than one 
story or a story and a half are public buildings. The 
inhabitants on both sides are mostly Indians, half- 
breeds, and traders of the Jewish persuasion. Just 
outside the reservation, or, as is claimed by the govern- 
ment, upon the reservation, is a convent, and it is 
quite romantic to be awakened early in the morning 
by the ringing of the bells calling the devout sisters 
to matins. his is a very ordinary frame building, 
with a very large bell attuched. The great event of 
the place is the arrival of a boat. Assoon as the deep, 
sonorous whistle is heard all the town turns out, and 
Indians, half-breeds, and dogs run down to the dock 
to meet it. It is amusing to look down the solitar 
street and watch the change. Ina moment all wor' 
is abandoned, and the unwashed and uncivilized ap- 

ear in droves where all was quiet as the grave. The 

ogs fight, and the half-breeds gabble, and make all 
sorts of ridiculous motions with their hands. The 
falls are just above, and are visible from my windows. 
The water falls from twelve to fifteen feet within a 
distance of a quarter of a mile, but the descent is grad- 
ual over rocks and stones, and is not very imposing. It 
resembles the rapids just above Niagara Falls. In the 
winter the mails are brought twice a week by dog trains 
from Marquette, eighty-five miles distant, which con- 
nects by rail with Detroit. Whatever isothermal circle 
Sault St. Marie may be in, it is sufficient to send the 
mercury down to twenty-five or thirty degrees below 
zero, Where it remains all winter.” 





A law case which has puzzled two learned 
courts in Ireland, lately, turned on the iden- 
tity of a parrot. Two maiden ladies living near 
Dublin had each a gray parrot, and each parrot 
had a red tail. Both ladies lost their precious 
birds about the same time. One gray parrot 
with a red tail was discovered in the neighbor- 
hood, and, of course, each of the bereaved spin- 
sters claimed it as her own. Miss Plunkett first 
obtained possession of the feathered warbler; but 
Miss Farelly declared, with the shrillness of des- 
peration, that Poll belonged to her, and brought 
suit for the recovery of her property. Neither 
of the two courts to which the cause was carried 
found itself able to determine whether the bird 
exhibited was the one lost by the plaintiff, or 
that belonging to the defendant—whether it was 
Polly Plunkett or Polly Farelly. And so the case 
was dismissed, and Miss Plunkett kept the bird. 
But we venture to say that before American law- 
yers would have let such a cause go out of court 
they would have cross-examined the parrot. 





There are seventeen Japanese students con- 
nected with Rutgers College, at New Brunswick. 
At the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, there 
are also several students, among whom is, prac- 
tically, the uncle of the reigning Mikado—a Jap- 
anese prince of royal blood. e doubt whether 
it will be of much service to our readers to know 
the names of these Japanese;. but here are a few 
as a specimen: Azuma, -‘Takahiko, Foozimori, 
Shuitziro, Ikagawa, Motoi, Magome, Tameske, 
Takato, Shioji, Yangimoto, Naotaro. 

Not long ago the young Japanese prince above 
referred to, who is heir-apparent to the imperial 
throne, was so unfortunate as to be attacked with 
measles. The fact was telegraphed to Japan, and 
created much alarm for a time, as this disease is 
very fatal in that country. Fortunately the 
prince has recovered. 





The majority of the guests at Niagara Falls 
are, thus far, from the Southern States.—New- 





port will be made more comfortable this season 
than usual, in consequence of a city ordinance 
which has been passed to protect passengers 
landing from steamboats and railroads from the 
annoyance which hackmen generally feel author- 
ized to inflict.—It is estimated that there will be 
three or four thousand more visitors at Long 
Branch this season than there were last.—Sara. 
toga will feel comparatively safe from the perils 
of fire this year, thanks to the introduction of 
new water-works into the village. 





A “winged porcupine,” about an inch in 
length, is the latest entomological discovery in 
New Jersey. It has wings, beneath which are 
concealed a number of quills half an inch long. 
If any one interferes with this specimen it shoots 
out these splinters, which bury themselves in 
the flesh, causing an irritation like the bite of a 
mosquito. 





Some one who bewails the increasing tenden- 
cy to fashionable display and expenditure at 
weddings predicts that the day is not far dis- 
tant when fence-posters will appear in the fol- 
lowing style: 

“Granpest Nuptiat or THE Season.—The lovely 
—— to the manly ——. Several novelties never be- 
fore presented. New music, new dresses, new prop- 
erties. Tickets, $1; reserved seats (middle aisle), 50 
cents extra. N.B.—All persons occupying reserved 
seats are assured that their full names will be men- 
tioned in the society papers.” 

In the mean time, however, persons of mod- 
erate views will find sensible suggestions, and 
fresh yet not too costly styles and patterns of 
wedding gear, in the pages of the Bazar. 





One of the severest cases of personal affliction 
lately recorded is that of a Mr. Hawley, baggage- 
master at the railway dépot in Springfield. 
While getting out a heavy trunk from the bag- 
gage car of a newly arrived train he was thrown 
down by the concussion of the backward-com- 
ing engine hitting the train, and in falling with his 
trunk hit another heavy trunk; this fell on his 
back, paralyzing his body and legs, and render- 
ing him completely helpless. On his way to his 
home in New Hartford he was informed of the 
sudden death of his wife. The poor woman 
dropped on hearing, by telegraph, of her hus- 
band’s misfortune, and died immediately. And 
a few days after his arrival at home he witnessed 
the death of his child. 





There are at least a dozen persons in En- 
gland engaged in the manufacture of sermons— 
so says a writer in St. Paul’s Magazine. The 
terms vary with the quality of the article sup- 
plied ; but about twenty-five dollars, gold, would 
secure to a country parson a supply of needful 
sermons without any wear and tear of brains. 
A regular church-goer in an English village is 
of opinion that the general stock of sermons 
possessed by the vicar has been preached forty- 
eight times, or has made forty-eight revolutions, 
and that they are already far advanced in the 
forty-ninth cycle. He believes them to have 
been written about seventy-five years ago. 





They have a mild way of dealing with thieves 
in West Virginia. A newspaper published in 
that section of the country prints the following 
advertisement: ‘‘If the lady (?) who has been 
using my coal for the past few months will please 
call upon the next neighbor for her future sup- 
ply, she will much oblige, as my stock is about 
exhausted.” 





An amusing sensation scene, not in the pro- 
gramme, recently occurred at the Theatre Roy- 
al, Manchester, England. The curtain was 
raised for Mr. Toole to address the Court, in re 
Bardell against Pickwick, when the whole of the 
jury mysteriously disappeared, their box sud- 
denly giving way and ingulfing the good men 
and true. At first the vast audience who crowd- 
ed every part of the theatre were silent, fearing 
some dreadful accident had occurred ; but as the 
unlucky jurymen rapidly reappeared unhurt, 
though looking very foolish, they broke out into 
a_perfect hurricane of laughter, which lasted 
sVeral minutes. The curtain had to be dropped 
to allow the jury to be boxed again, and when 
Mr. Toole began his address he provoked anoth- 
er burst of risibility by alluding to the jury as 
“that worthy body of steadfast and immovable 
men. 





Twenty years ago a Boston tailor retired from 
business on account of failing health. For a 
few years past he had suffered much from diz- 
ziness. <A short time ago a surgeon discovered 
and extracted from his body a common-sized 
needle, with double thread four inches in length 
attached. As he had used no needle of the kind 
for twenty years, the surgeon supposed he must 
have swallowed it anterior to that period, and is 
of the opinion that the working of the needle 
and thread through the system caused the diz- 
ziness. Since the operation the patient feels 
greatly relieved, and is improving in health. 





The funds in the public offices in Paris were 
secured by an ingenious stratagem on the part 
of the Versailles government. These funds, 
amounting to $15,000,000 in specie, bonds, and 
bank-bills, were placed in a wagon used for 
conveying bread and potatoes from the charity 
hospital to the alms-house at Issy. The even- 
ing before this vehicle passed through the Issy 
gate a similar one was sent by the hospital 
manager on trial, and to disarm suspicion. The 
guard allowed it to pass, while at the same time 
the driver secured a pass for the next day, writ- 
ten in the usual unofficial style of the Com- 
mune. Next day the wagon containing the 
treasure, hidden under sacks of potatoes and 
loaves of bread, arrived at the same gate, and 
was stopped despite the written order. The 
guard who gave the pass was away, and his suc- 
cessor would not respect it. He proceeded to 
inspect the wagon, and having overturned some 
of the sacks was about to remove those which 
covered the treasure, when a lieutenant who 


' commanded the post arrived, and called out, 


“T know all about that cart; let it pass.” The 
vehicle passed out. An hour and a half later 
the $15,000,000 was safe in Versailles. The same 
— the Commune learned all, and pro- 
claimed that they were robbed. They sent or- 
ders to Issy to arrest the manager of the hos- 
pice, but he had followed the millions which he 
had helped to secure. : 
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Point Lace and White 

’ Needle-work Edging for 
Lingerie, etc. 

Tus edging may be used for 
ornamenting covers, _ lingerie, 
handkerchiefs, etc. Transfer the 
design to linen, work the requisite 
number of figures in white em- 
broidery, baste them on the linen, 
and on the latter sew point lace 
braid, following the lines of the 
design. Where the point lace 
braid intersects the outer edge of 
the white embroidery figures, it 
must be fastened by a few stitches. 
In order to form the corners, lay 
the braid in a small pleat at each 
place required. Work in lace 
stitch as shown by the illustration, 
and make the picots at the outer 
edge. We would call the atten- 
tion of any of our subscribers that 
may be unacquainted with the 
manner of working in point lace 
stitch to the directions for point 


lace embroidery given in Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, No. 11, Vol. IIT. 
This lace is button-hole stitched to the edge of the material to be trimmed ; 
short button-hole stitch bars are also worked between the button-hole 
stitched edge and the lace (see illustration). 
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is worked in the same manner. 
on velvet, cloth, or silk. 





Epoinc For LINGERIe, ETC. 


Tapestry Designs for Covers 
of Pincushions, Emery 
Cushions, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

THEsE designs, of which the il- 
lustrations show one - quarter, ave 
worked in cross stitch on canvas 
with zephyr worsted and filling 
silk. ‘The description of symbols 
shows the colors to be used. 


Embroidery Design for Ci- 
gar-Cases, Card-Cases, etc. 
See illustration on page 457. 

Tuts design makes a very pret- 
ty cover for cigar-cases, needle- 
books, card-cases, etc. ‘he foun- 
dation is of light brown leather. 
The principal lines of the design 
are worked with figured brown 
silk cord, which is sewed on with 
fine brown silk of the same shade ; 
the short cross lines are worked 


y with black silk twist, and edged 


with gold thread, while the knots 
between are worked with green 


silk. The figure on each side of the design is worked in satin stitch with 
green silk twist, and edged with gold thread ; the little figure in the middle 
The embroidery may, of course, be worked 
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Porte-Mon- 7 a a jai 
CasEs, ETC. Fig. 2.—Netrep GurpurE INSERTION FoR Covers, PILLow- 
BROIDERY. SLIps, ETC. 



































MEDALLION FOR 
NAIES, CIGAR- 
Co.toreD Em- 





SLiPs, ETC. 


Netted Guipure Insertion for Covers, Pillow-Slips, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus insertion, which is suitable for trimming the above-named articles, as well 

as linen, is worked in straight netting with medium-sized thread on a netting 

mesh seven-tenths of an inch in circumference. The netted foundation of the 


Swiss Muslin Chemise Russe. 
See illustrations on page 457. 
Ts chemise Russe is made of Swiss muslin, trimmed with bands of 
Swiss muslin an inch and a quarter long and a quarter of an inch wide, 


border, Fig. 1, is then worked, as shown by the illustration, in. point 
d'esprit and point de reprise, ornamented with wheels, and darned with 
glazed-cotton. ‘The netted foundation of the border, Fig. 2, is also 
worked in point d’esprit and point de reprise; the triangular figures 
of the design are worked in button-hole stitch and ornamented 


with wheels. 


Medallion for Porte-Monnaies, Cigar-Cages, etc. 
Colored Embroidery. © 

Tuts medallion, which is suitable for the above- 
named purposes, and also for ornamenting baskets, 
etc., is worked in half-polka stitch and satin stitch 
on a foundation of the desired color 
satin, velvet, or gros grain. Work the em- 
broidery with chéné, or parti-colored sad- 


dler’s silk. 


Design for Sofa-Pillow, etc. 
Application, Point Russe, 

and Satin Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Turs design, of which 
the illustration shows 

one - quarter, is 
worked on a 

foundation of 
dark gray 

























cloth, On 
this foundation 
two pieces of gray 
cloth of a lighter 
shade are button-hole 
stitched with gray sad- 
dler’s silk of two shades. 
The application is also edged % 
with diagonal half-polka stitch- 
es as shown by the 
illustration. Work 












Fig. 1.—Tarestry DersiGn For Pin- 
CUSHION, EMERY CusHION, ETC. 
QUARTER SECTION, 
Description of Symbols: & Reddish-Brown ; 
@ ist (darkest), 8 2d, © 3d, — 4th (lightest), 
Fawn (the last silk). 


the rose-buds on 
the foundation 
with chéné sad- 
dler’s silk, and 
ornament the 
simulated _ rib- 
bons in knotted 
and point Russe 
embroidery. The 


of silk, 


design may be work- 
ed on other material 
than silk, satin, or vel- 
vet; braid may be sewed 
on instead of the simu- 
lated ribbons, and the 
embroidery may be 
worked with various 
colored or plain sad- 
dler’s silk. It isa beau- 
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to the first p. of 
the middle ring, 
then cut the thread 
off. >%* Fasten the 
thread to the middle p. 
of a ring of the preced- 
ing round, and close to 
this work a ring con- 
sisting of 6 ds., 1 p., 
4ds., lL p., 54s., 1 p., 


tiful pattern for a sofa- © Destcn For Cover oF Sora-PiLtow, ETc,—QuarTeR Section. 4 ds.; close the st. in 


pillow or footstool. 


AppLicaTIoN, Point Russe, AND Satin StitcH EMBROIDERY. a ring, fasten to the 


stead of form- 
ing the first p., 
fasten to the 
last p. of the 
preceding ring. 
After complet- 


ring, fasten the 
working thread 


through which two bands, corresponding in length to the neck of the 
chemise Russe, are braided in the manner shown by the illustration. 
At the points of intersection sew the bands together on the under 
side. To the upper edge of this trimming sew lace insertion 
three-quarters of an inch wide, headed with gathered lace. Trim 
the front edge of the right front with insertion edged with lace 
on both sides. ‘Trim the sleeves in the same manner as the 
neck. Hem the bottom of the chemise Russe, and fur- 
nish it with strings for closing. 


Tatted Rosettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 457. 


THESE rosettes are suitable for trimming 
lingerie, children’s caps, cravat ends, toi- 
lette-cushion covers, small covers, etc. 
Fig. 1 is worked as follows: 1 ds. 
(double stitch), 1 p. (picot); seven 


times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., and, 
finally, 1 ds. Close the st. 
(stitches) to a ring, fasten 
the thread, and cut it off. 
Lay on the working 
thread ata p. of the 
ring, and work, * 
after an interval 
of one-tenth of 
an inch, 4 


ds., 1 p., four 
times alternate- 
ly 2 ds.,1 p.; final- 
ly, 4 ds., and close 
the st. in a xing; after 

one-tenth of an inch in- 
terval fasten to the next p., 
and repeat seven times from 
*. Inworking ‘ 
each ing, in- 
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Fig. 2.—Tarestry Desien ror Pin- 
CUSHION, EMERY CUSHION, ETC. 


QuaRTER SECTION. 
Description of Symbols: ® Green; 


@ 1st (darkest), © 2d, ™ 3d, — 4th (lightest), 


Fawn (the last silk). 
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same p. as before, and close to the ring 
just worked work a ring as follows: 4 ds., 
fasten to the last p. of the preceding Ting, 
5 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 1 p., 6 ds.; close the 
st. to a ring, and fasten to the same p. as 
before. -Fasten the thread and cut it off. 
Repeat from *, but in working the first 
ring of every figure, fasten to the last: p. 
of the preceding ring. > Now work one 
consisting of 7 ds., 1 p., three times alter- 
nately 2 ds., 1 p., and, finally, 7 ds. ; 
close to this work a ring consisting of 4 ds., 
1 p., twice alternately 2 ds., 1 p.; 2 ds., 
fasten to the still free p. of a ring of the 
preceding round, 4 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 
4 ds.; close to this ring work a ring of 
4ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., fasten to the 
still free p. of the next ring of the preced- 
ing round, three times alternately 2 ds., 
1 p., finally, 4 ds., and then fasten to the 


ring of 1 ds., 1 p., seven times alternate- 
ly 3 ds., 1 p., finally, 2 ds.; fasten the 
thread and cut it off. Fasten the thread 
to a p. of the ring just worked, and work 
* after one-tenth of an inch interval, 4 
ds., 1 p., six times alternately 2 ds., 1 p. ; 
finally, 4 ds. Close the st. in a ring, 
and, after one-tenth of an inch interval, 
fasten to the next p. of the first ring. 
Repeat from >, but in working each suc- 
ceeding ring, instead of forming the first 
p., fasten to the last p. of the preceding 
ring. After completing the round, fasten 
to the first p. of the middle ring. Now 
follows a row of four-leaved figures. 
Work each of these figures as follows: 
One ring of 4 ds., 1 p., four times alter- 
nately 2 ds., 1 p., then 4 ds. Close to 
this ring work three similar rings, but 
fasten one of these rings to the middle 
ring as shown by the illustration. In 
working each figure, fasten the same to 
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‘EmproiDerRY Design FoR Cigar-Cases, CarD-CasEs, ETC. 


the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring, and after 
working the last ring, 
fasten to the first ring 
after two-fifths of an 
inch interval (see illus- 
tration). Fasten the 
thread and cut it off. 
Repeat seven times 
from >, but fasten 
each successive figure 
to the one preceding it 
in the manner shown 
by the illustration. 
Fig. 2.— For this 


first of the three rings. 
Work, after two- 
fifths of an inch in- 
terval, + one ring of 
e 4ds.,1 p., six times 
alternately 2 ds., 1 p., 
finally, 4 ds. After 
one-tenth of an inch 
interval fasten the 
thread to the first p. 
of the ring first work- 
ed; and, after one- 
tenth of an inch. in- 
terval, repeat four 
times from +;. but 








‘ in working each ring, : , a, ee rosette work with me- : 
Fig. 2.—Tatrep Rosette For LINGERIE, instead of forming Swiss Mustin Cuemise Russe. dium - sized cotton a Fig. 1.—Tarrep Rosetre ror LINGERIE, 
Caps, Cravat Enps, ETC. the first p., fasten to ~ Cars, Cravat Enps, ETC. 
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LADIES’ HOUSE AND WALKING DRESSES. 
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oa o a round and to the figure F sare 

as shown by the illustration. ork 

the next round with two-threads as follows: Tie 
ndation and w 


them to a four-leaved and work over the inser- 
tion thread 1 ds., 1 p., po nat aces lye nah ’ 
then 1 da, the p. wees of e 


bet the 

ures (see illustration). rouni 
two threads also. Fasten the th to the 

of a four-leaved re and work «x 
after one-tenth of an inch interval with one thread 


6 wy p., three times alternately 2 ds., Do bege-e 5 


co} ° 
four times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 5 ds.; close to 
this work a ring of 5 ds., 1 p., three times alternately 
2 ds., 1 p., then 6 de. After com leting the third ring 
fasten the first there, where it is closed, 
after one-tenth of an inch interval fasten to the same 

. Of the four-leaved figure, and over the fonndation 

read work 8 ds., fasten to the last p. of the last ring 
of the three-leaved figure, 7 ds., fasten to the middle 
p. of the next scallop of the preceding round, and 
work, after one-tenth of an inch interval, with one 
thread only a three-leaved figure as before, which 
must be fastened to the three-leaved figure first work- 
ed in the manner shown by the illustration. After 
one-tenth of an inch interval fasten to the same p. of 
the scallop as before, work 7 ds. over the foundation 
thread, fasten to the three-leaved figure as shown by 
the illustration, 8 ds., fasten to the middle p. of the 
ring of the next four-leaved figure, and repeat from *. 
At the end of the round fasten to the first p. fastened 
to. 


Ladies’ House and Walking Dresses. 
See illustration on page 457. 


Fig. 1.—Green anp Wurre Srrirvep Foutarp Dress 
with Over-skirt AND Heart-suarep Basqur. The 
skirt is trimmed with a gathered flounce of the mate- 
rial; the seam made by setting on the flounce is cov- 
ered by a ruche of —— silk. A similar trimming 
and crimped white silk fringe is set on the over-skirt 
and basque. Swiss muslin and lace chemisette and 
under-sleeves. English straw hat trimmed with black 
velvet and white flowers. 

Fig. 2—Prart Gray Atraca Dress wite Over- 
skirt AND Heart-suarep Basque, trimmed with ruf- 
fles and bias strips of the material, a gray silk braid- 
ing, and pear! gray silk fringe. Swiss muslin and lace 
chemisette. 

Fig. 3.—Frov Frov Portrm Dress, trimmed with 
ruffies of fawn-colored material in two shades. Swiss 
muslin and lace chemisette and under-sleeves. Scotch 
plaid sash. 








TWO LITTLE WORDS. 


Ir—nvut: paltry their worth— 
Mere little words, you say? 
Ah, friend of mine, they will rule the earth 
Till the last man passes away ! 
The good they'll hold, 
The bad enfold; 
They'll conquer the strong and baffle the wise, 
And stand at the heart of every surprise 
From now till the Judgment-day. 


If—but: warily fraught, 
Often, as gentle as dew, 
Gather and shine in a yearning thought, 
Reflecting the heavenly blue. 
Their ins and outs, 
Their shades and doubts, 
Lend to the grace of their clinging hold: ~ 
Rise! gird your soul with a valor bold, 
Lest your very life they undo. 


If—but: plausible pair! 
Dangerous snares they cast, 
Poisoning faith in a mental despair, 
Or tangling advance with the past. 
Shall this be so? 
As God reigns, no! 
Watchful in time, let us make them ours; 
Strong by our strength, slaves of our powers, 
Conquered and ruled at last! 








SHIRTS versus WIVES. 


IVE years had passed since Fred Lattimer 

and his wife Daisy had commenced life to- 
gether, and so far they had lived in the utmost 
harmony. 

She was an ambitious little woman, not in the 
sorosistical sense, but that she might please her 
husband, and make a happy home for him and the 
children, To carry out such an ambition is to be 
very unselfish and self-sacrificing. In spite of 
her many cares, Daisy was a bright and happy 
little wife; her husband was as the apple of her 
eye, and she was a gleam of sunshine to him. 
She managed her children with wisdom, and su- 
perintended her household prudently; she sang 
lullabys to quiet the baby, and clicked the sew- 
ing-machine when he slept; all the household 
sewing passed through her nimble fingers, and, in 
addition to all this, she made Fred's shirts! Evy- 
ery spring half a dozen linen, and every fall as 
many new cotton shirts, were, after being beau- 
tifully done up by Bridget, laid in Fred’s bureau 
drawer. 

Daisy liked to do this for Fred, and Fred was 
very proud of his wife’s dainty workmanship. 

At the gate of every paradise lingers a serpent, 
and there was one here, troubled and exasperated 
at the sight of so much domestic happiness ; and 
I now proceed to chronicle his attempt to destroy 
it. 

Fred was standing one morning before the 
glass adjusting his collar, and was noticing, with 
satisfaction, the satin-like smoothness of his shirt 
bosom. ‘The demon of the shirt thought this a 
good time to commence his operations, so, perch- 
ing on his shoulder, he whispered softly in his 
ear, ‘* Don’t you think your collar pulls just a lit- 
tle in the neck?” Fred started as the suggestion 
took form in his mind. ‘‘I do believe it does,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘really. I wonder I never 
noticed that before. Yes, that certainly is very 
bad. Daisy must see to this at once.” ‘Then, 
raising his voice, he called to his wife, who was 
in the next room, ‘* Daisy dear, come here a min- 
ute, won’t you ?” 

**Yes, Fred,” she replied ; ‘‘just as soon as I 
get the baby out of his bath.” 

‘*There,” whispered the demon; ‘‘ that baby 
always comes first with her.” 

**'That’s so,” acquiesced the husband. ‘Come, 
Daisy, can’t you hurry up?” he called again, so 
impatiently that, wondering at his unwonted hu- 
mor, she hurriedly wiped the pearly drops from 
baby’s beautiful-limbs, and, throwing a blanket 





over him, she laid him on the bed, and ran in, 
wiping her hands as she went on the baby’s towel. 

** Daisy,” said her husband, ‘‘ just look at this 
shirt of mine, won’t you? It pulls me a little here 
in the neck, I think if you could manage to 
raise it a trifle in the back, it would make it looser 

here in front ;” and he pulled impatiently at the 
offending garment as he spoke. As Daisy did 
not answer, he continued, ‘“‘I think that all it 
wants is a gore or something in the back.” Fred 
might as well have said a flounce, for all he knew 
about the merits or nature of either; but he liked 
to speak of gores and biases to show his perfect 

familiarity with the technicalities of sewing —the 

words have such a martial, manly sound, and it 
was his delight to suggest them as general reme- 
dies for all mistakes of the needle. 

‘I suppose,” said Daisy, thoughtfully, ‘‘ that 
I can rip off the band, and piece the shirt up in 
the back. But isn’t it a pity to have it altered 
when it seems such a good fit ?” 

** A good fit!” repeated Fred; “‘ why, I don’t 
know what you can be thinking about, to say 
that. It don’t fit me well at all.” 

‘*Why, Fred, how you do talk!” her little 
mouth puckering up the least bit in the world at 
his unusual tone. ‘‘I always thought you were 
satisfied with your shirts.” 

‘*So I have been,” retorted Fred; ‘‘ but can’t 
a fellow grow? That’s just the way with you 
women ; you think there can be no improvement 
in any thing you do. J believe in progress. I 
am sure it won't hurt you to take these few 
stitches to please me, will it ?” 

‘Oh no, Fred,” said his wife; ‘I'll do it 
some time to-day. But there’s the baby crying ; 
I must run and dress him.” 

Fred took off the shirt, and marked with a 
pencil the width of a seam higher, which was all 
he thought it would need. ‘The next one he put 
on had the same fault. 

‘*'The whole half dozen will have to be alter- 
ed, of course,” said the demon. ‘‘ Daisy is so 
systematic that if there is a fault in one you will 
find it in all.” 

So Fred called out to his wife that he would 
leave the shirts lying on the bed, and that she 
might as well alter them all, and make one job 
of it. 

After the baby had gone to sleep that rmorning 
the little wife sat down with the six shirts be- 
fore her, and after several hours of unremitting 
industry the few stitches were completed, and the 
desired alteration made. 

‘*Did you do my shirts to-day, Daisy ?” was 
the first salutation of her husband as he came 
home at night. 

‘Oh yes, Fred,” said she, kissing him; ‘‘ and 
I hope now you will find them all right.” 

“* Very well,” said Fred ; ‘‘ I'll try one on after 
tea, and see.” 

After praising his wife’s light biscuit, eating a 
whole beefsteak, and drinking three cups of cof- 
fee, he went to his room to try on the shirts, the 
demon following closely at his heels. Soon 
Fred’s vexed voice brought Daisy to his side. 
‘This won't do at all!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ see 
what a bunch there is here in the back.” 

‘*That,” she replied, ‘‘is the seam where I 
pieced it up; besides, when it was made higher 
in the back, it was a little longer than the band ; 
so I held it in a little.” 

‘* Well,” said Fred, angrily, ‘‘I won’t have 
that great bunch in my back, I can tell you; the 
band must be made longer, if necessary.” 

‘*Then they won't fit your collars,” she said. 

‘No matter,” replied Fred; ‘‘I can’t wear 
them this way;” and he looked cross and felt 
cross. He was already too much in the power 
of the demon to be polite to his wife. 

‘** Can’t you do these to-night ?” said he, after 
along silence. ‘‘I really want my shirts.” 

Poor Daisy! she was so tired ; besides, there 
were all the button-holes in little ‘Tfommy’s new 
pants, which she had promised him for his birth- 
day, to-morrow, to be worked thatevening. But 
after a moment's hesitation she said, as cheerfully 
as she could: 

‘Well, yes, if you'll give me the exact length 
you want the bands I will cut them out and baste 
them to-night, and sew them on with the machine 
in the morning.” 

‘*That’s a dear,” said Fred; ‘and I'll try 
them on and see if they are all right before’you 
sew them.” 

Fred was in the habit of reading the paper to 
his wife while she sewed in the evening; but to- 
night, after he had cut out a paper measure for 
his shirt-band, he was so tired, and his shirt pulled 
so, that he couldn’t read; besides, he wished that 
Daisy wouldn’t sew evenings. 

‘*Why,” whispered the demon, ‘‘can’t she 
leave the baby and her sewing and come down 
into the balcony and talk to you? Of course, to- 
night, she must do those shirts, but usually she is 
about some woman’s nonsense or other.” 

Fred listened approvingly, and the demon 
perched on the balcony rail and chuckled at his 
success. 

Daisy sat alone in her pretty sitting-room ad- 
joining the nursery, and worked. A great cloud 
overshadowed her heart ; but she loved her hus- 
band too well to believe that Ae had any thing to 
do with it, and she wondered what made her feel 
so tired and discouraged. 

** Poor Fred !” she said to herself; ‘‘ he must 
be tired too, for he hasn’t read a word to me to- 
night. I hope he won't fall asleep on the bal- 
cony and catch cold.” 

‘The demon, now having thoroughly demoral- 
ized Fred, came up and sat on the back of her 
chair, and watched her a while draw the threads 
in the linen. ‘Then he said, softly : 

**Poor child! it is too bad to do such unneces- 
sary work. Don’t you find Fred’s handkerchief 
when he loses it? Don’t you brush his coat and 
part his back hair? Don’t you listen when he 


reads to you those tiresome political speeches ? 





Don’t you always have what he likes for dinner ? 





Are you not an accomplished housekeeper, a de- 
voted mother, and a model wife ? And he forgets 
all this in his vexation about a paltry shirt !” 

Daisy wearily put aside the demon; but she 
could not help thinking that there was some truth 
in what he had said. 

Just as she had finished the last button-hole in 
Tommy’s pants Fred came up stairs. 

‘* Well, Daisy,” said he, so fretfully as to make 
the demon grin all over, ‘‘ you are very sociable 
to-night.” 

‘* Why, Fred, I have been wondering all the 
evening why you didn’t come up and talk tome; 
but I suppose, dear, you were too tired, weren’t 
you ?”—he doing nothing but pet the demon, while 
she, sewing away with a stitch in her side and a 
pain in her heart, was finding excuses for him. 

** Of course I was,” said her husband. ‘* And 
now, if you have donemy shirts, I wish you would 
put up your everlasting sewing.” 

‘** Oh, I am afraid he is going to have softening 
of the brain,” she thought, ‘he has acted so 
strangely all day.” 

He, again, never noticing the tired red spot on 
her cheek, and she magnifying this exhibition 
of a selfish temper into the symptoms of a fatal 
disease. 

Fred tried on oneof the shirts. ‘* Now Daisy,” 
said he, ‘‘ this is really too bad; you've got this 
band too large. Don’t you see how loose and 
baggy it is ?” 

Daisy was going to say, ‘‘ No,I really don't 
see” (for the difference between this one and the 
one she had taken off was just one-eighth of 
an inch) ;_ but the demon suggested again soften- 
ing of the brain. So she said nothing, but gazed 
rather blankly into Fred’s face. 

“TI do wish you wouldn’t look at me in such 
a stupid manner when I want you to suggest any 
improvement,” said her husband. 

The little woman felt a big lump rise up in her 
throat, but she only replied, 

‘“*T really don’t know what improvement to 
suggest.” 

‘** You'll have to make them a sixteenth of an 
inch smaller,” said Fred. ‘‘ Here, I'll measure 
my collars and mark them with my pencil.” 

So he went into the nursery, and measured and 
marked until long after midnight ; and when he 
had completed his task to his own satisfaction, 
Daisy had, in spite of all her efforts to keep 
awake, fallen asleep upon her pillow. 

‘«'There,” said the demon; ‘* you seeshe takes 
nointerest whatever in this matter, or she wouldn’t 
go to sleep.” So, without thinking of the tire- 
some day his wife had passed through, or of the 
sympathy and companionship he had failed to 
give her, or of the mental shock she had suffered, 
when a suspicion crossed her mind that the sup- 
port of the strong and loving nature upon which 
she had learned to depend had been partially 
withdrawn from her, thinking only of the pud/in 
that shirt, and connecting Daisy with it as being 
somehow the cause, he turned out the gas and 
crawled into bed. 

And the baleful demon spread abroad his ebon 
wings wider and broader over the horizon of 
their happiness. 

Having once commenced to find misfits and 
faults, they seemed to multiply daily, and for a 
time Daisy’s hands were full of business. 

Fred took the matter at last into his own hands, 
insisting that he should plan, and his wife should 
sew according to his direction. True, when a 
shirt was taken up on the shoulders and sewed in 
under the arms, the proportions of the garment 
lost their ease and grace. 

Shirt after shirt being shorn of its amplitude, 
was found to be too diminutive for Fred’s stal- 
wart form, and could not be worn without con- 
fining his arms in a most uncomfortable manner, 
or would allow him no liberty of motion without 
first splitting up the back. To remedy this 
Fred put his ingenuity to the test in devising in- 
tricate and wonderful ‘‘ pieces,” ‘‘ gores,” and 
‘* diamonds,” calculated and cut with mathemat- 
ical accuracy, with which he puzzled poor, simple 
little Daisy, who knew nothing of angles or geo- 
metrical construction, insisting that she should 
sew them into positions at once novel and orig- 
inal; for Fred was guided by no precedent—he 
ignored all the laws of needle-work, and paid not 
the slightest regard to his wife’s faint protest 
against his innovations. Soshe settled down into 
a calm, automatic obedience, and, regardless of 
material or garment, she pinned and basted and 
sewed according to his order ; but all to no pur- 
pose—his shirts would not jit ! 

Thus matters were growing worse with the 
Lattimers, and the demon grew more and more 
jubilant every day. 

About this time Mrs. Deacon Weston came 
with her knitting to spend the afternoon with her 
little friend. 

Mrs. Weston was a kind, motherly sort of a 
woman, and was always welcome among the 
young people. Daisy determined to ask her for 
the pattern of the deacon’s shirts, and begin all 
over again, and perhaps with a little of the old 
lady’s experience she might do better in future. 
So after she had ensconced Mrs. Weston in the 
easiest chair,at the pleasantest window of the 
pretty sitting-room, she brought out her sewing 
and sat by her side. 

‘* Making shirts, eh, Daisy?” said Mrs. Wes- 
ton, looking intently at the little wife’s work over 
the tops of her spectacles. ‘‘ Why, what a funny 
shape !” 

a Do you think so?” said Daisy, timidly. ‘I 
was going to ask you if you hadn’t a nice pattern 
to lend me, for I don’t seem to succeed very well 
of late.” 

“Oh, my dear child, I haven’t made the dea- 
con's shirts for many along year. It is my can- 
did opinion that no woman can,make her hus- 
band’s shirts to his satisfaction; if she can she 
may be assured that he is not long for this 
world. The only quarrel the deacon and I ever 
had was about this very thing. You have no 





idea how many incompatibilities and uncongeni- 
alities this subject brought up; and if I had not 
set down my foot just when I did, we should 
have been subjects to have delighted the most 
rabid divorce agent.” 

Encouraged by these words, Daisy told her 
friend of her attempts and failures; and that she 
might see the extent to which the thing had 
gone, she opened a closet door, and brought out 
a pile of abnormal garments, which were clipped 
and pieced into such shapes as to render it im- 
possible fora human being to wear them. ‘These 
she laid in Mrs. Weston’s lap. ‘The old lady 
laid down her knitting, and turned them over 
with an air of curious interest. Then laying her 
head back in her chair, she laughed until the 
tears rolled down her fat cheeks and dimmed 
her spectacles. ‘Taking them off with one hand, 
she was polishing them on a sleeve of one of 
the deformities with the other, when she caught 
sight of Daisy’s perplexed face. 

“‘T know what you have gone through,” she 
said. ‘‘Every married woman comes to this 
sooner or later. I, too, have my relics of the 
shirt war. Now I am going to give you some 
advice. Don’t do any more of this kind of work. 
Put all these in the rag-bag, and let Fred have 
his shirts made in future by men who make it 
their special business. I have seen enough to 
know that if this goes on much longer, you will 
jeopardize and perhaps ruin your chance of fu- 
ture happiness.” 

Daisy went on with her sewing, and said noth- 
=" reply; but a new purpose was born in her 
soul. 

The very next time she attempted to carry 
out one of Fred’s original improvements it was, 
as usual, not a success. Fred lost his temper, 
and rolling the shirt into a bundle, he pitched 
it across the room, and exclaimed, petulantly, 
‘¢There’s no use to try; I can’t wear the thing, 
and it’s all your fault, Daisy. I never,syet knew 
a woman who had brains enough to make any 
thing fit for a man to wear.” 

Then Daisy’s pretty, soft black eyes flashed, 
and she came and stood beside him. 

‘* Frederic,” said she, ‘‘I’ve tried hard 
enough to please you in this matter, but now I 
solemnly protest against doing it any more. In 
future you must get your shirts made by some 
one else. I shall lose the pleasure I have had 
in doing something for you, but you will be bet- 
ter pleased, and we shall both be happier.” 

After a short but spirited and decisive battle 
the matter was settled, and after that Fred had 
his shirts made in the city. 

To say that he found no fault after this, or 
that the shirt-makers always succeeded in getting 
a perfect fit, would not be true; but other men 
seemed satisfied, and he felt that he must be; 
besides, he found that no man would follow his 
erratic orders with the submission of a wife. 

And so, discomfited and disappointed, the de- 
mon of the shirt folded up his black plumage, 
and unwillingly crossed the threshold of their 
door, leaving Daisy and Fred to come back to 
their old life again. 


Several years after, when this episode in their 
life was almost forgotten, Fred was one day rum- 
maging over some old trunks, when he came 
upon a pile of linen shirts. 

‘*T wonder why these are put away here,” he 
said to himself; ‘‘ they look as if I might wear 
them.” Accordingly he brought them down, and 
proceeded to try one on. 

‘* Why, Daisy, what shirts are these?” said he 
to his wife. ‘‘ See this one, how beautifully it fits 
me. Now this is something like; why, it is per- 
fect!” 

‘* Those,” said Daisy, with a slight twinkle of 
triumph in her eye, ‘‘ are the ones you had be- 
fore you commenced your alterations.” 

**You don’t say so,” said Fred, turning over 
the rest; ‘‘I wonder what couid have been the 
matter with them. I'll take one down to-mor- 
row to Muslin & Sons, and they shall keep it in 
future as a pattern.” 

And Fred's kiss of contrition obliterated the 
last trace of this sentence, that once had been 
rudely graven on her heart: ‘‘ J never yet knew a 
woman who had brains enough to make any thing 
Jit for a man to wear.” 








VASSAR COLLEGE. 


‘A 7E attended the Commencement exercises 
of Vassar College for young women, at 
Poughkeepsie, on the 21st of June. We were 
not there to report the proceedings, of the intel- 
lectiial character of which we might, with truth, 
speak in words of highest praise; and so we will 
only notice some of the more salient points of 
excellence in the college itself. 

This was the sixth Commencement. Those 
who have regularly attended the ceremonies de- 
clare that they have noted every year a decided 
progress in the working of the college toward 
perfection, and the evidences of its vast power 
and influence for good in society as an instru- 
ment in the development of character into per- 
fect fullness according to the best ideals. ; 

‘The professors and their families live in 
houses under the college roof, and exert a most 
salutary social influence upon the students by 
their daily life of harmony and good neighbor- 
hood. Out of this, and the delightful methods 
of culture found in the college in the highest de- 
gree of perfection, has been created a most re- 
markable attachment of the graduates to the in- 
stitution. There were at the late Commence- 
ment between seventy and eighty of the alumni 
as guests of the college. Among them was one 
of the class of 1868, with her husband, and her 
sweet babe a year old. The latter was the re- 
cipient of a silver cup from that class. 

It is one of the glories of Vassar College that 
it makes no distinction in salary or position be- 
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tween its masculine and feminine professors. 
he two of the latter sex—Miss Mitchell, the 
head of the Department of Astronomy, and 
Miss Avery at the head of the Department of 
Physiology and Hygiene, and the resident phy- 
sician of the college—receive each the same sal- 
ary as the professors of the opposite sex. In 
this Vassar College acts in perfect accordance 
with the grand aim of the founder of the insti- 
tution, namely, the elevation of woman, 

The Museum of Natural History, arranged 
and classified for educational purposes, is rapid- 
ly increasing in importance. It is now equal, in 
a scientific point of view, to that of any college 
in the country. It has nearly a complete collec- 
tion of specimens of North American birds, and 
a very large number of those of Central and 
South American birds. The time is doubtless 
nigh when every kind of bird known on the en- 
tire American continent, North, Central, and 
South, will be represented there. The collection 
contains at least fifty specimens not to be found 
in the British Museum. The collections of the 
department have already acquired a transatlantic 
reputation. ‘Iwo eminent English scientists have 
recently asked for the loan of specimens to figure 
in their monographs. ‘The cabinets of ornithol- 
ogy and mineralogy are known to naturalists as 
models of their kind. 

The Art Department is assuming an aspect of 
great importance as an educator. The founder 
purchased a choice gallery of pictures in oil and 
water-colors, and drawings, mostly of the cab- 
inet size, so convenient for copying, at a cost of 
$20,000, and presented it to the college. In- 
cluded in the purchase was an art library, which, 
it is believed, has no equal in this country. Last 
year some fine plaster casts of statues, busts, and 
reliefs from the establishment of M. Venni, in 
Frankfort, Germany, were added to the collec- 
tion; also a set of autotypes, or fac-similes, 
printed in permanent colors, of original draw- 
ings and etchings by Albert Diirer, Lucas Van 
Leyden, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. Orders 
are about to be sent to the celebrated establish- 
ment of Anderson, in Rome, for a large collec- 
tion of magnificent photographs of specimens of 
ancient and modern art, by which the progress 
of the arts of design may be traced through all 
the periods and vicissitudes of their history. 
These specimens will be subjectively and chron- 
ologically arranged, classified, and labeled, so 
that the student may study the subject intelli- 
gently without a master. But the professor in 
charge will, in conversation and stated lectures, 
explain the technicalities and the significance of 
the different objects of art represented, and their 
relations to the history, literature, and civiliza- 
tion of the peoples whose languages the student 
may be taught in another department of the col- 
lege. By this method the learner must incident- 
ally acquire a vast amount of useful knowledge 
lying outside the realm of art, and have the mem- 
ory of it fixed by the co-instruction of the eye, 
which seldom forgets. Among the gems of the 
art collection are four water-color drawings by 
Turner, which were purchased in Europe some 
years ago by the Rev. Dr. Magoon, and which 
are notable as being the only works of this dis- 
tinguished artist, with the exception of two small 
sketches, in this country. One of these, the Pass 
of St. Bernard, which includes some dogs drawn 
by Landseer, is the missing illustration to Rogers’s 
Italy, which Ruskin wished to repurchase when 
collecting those drawings, and received answer 
from Dr. Magoon that nothing short of a war 
with England would obtain it, but that the rest 
of the pictures would one by one follow the pio- 
neer to America. Another of the drawings was 
made for Sir Walter Scott. They are remark- 
able for delicacy and harmony of color, and be- 
long to Turner’s best period. 

The Philosophical Department is thoroughly 
equipped, and the able professor in charge has 
so arranged his implements and materials that 
the students have every facility afforded them 
that may be found in the best scientific schools. 
Professor Morse has just made a most interesting 
donation to this department. | It is claimed that 
the first really successful daguerreotypes made on 
this continent were produced by him. These 
he carefully preserved, and the whole collection 
constitutes the donation referred to, and is the 
property of Vassar College, of. whose board of 
trustees Professor Morse is a member. 

The equipment: of the Department of Astron- 
omy is also complete. The observatory is one 
of the best in the country: The defining powers 
of its great telescope are said to be equal to those 
of any instrument of its kind in existence. The 
professor in charge has published in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science and Art, for June, 1871, 
an account, with illustrations, of her observa- 
tions of changes on the surface of Jupiter that 
may be seen by few telescopes in the world. 

The practical operations of the Department of 
Physiology and Health, presided over by Miss 
Avery, the resident physician of the college, seem 
to be directed with great skill. During the six 
years of the college existence, and her adminis- 
tration of this department, not a single death 
has occurred among the students, whose average 
number. in attendance has been about three hun- 
dred and fifty, A hearse has been upon the col- 
lege grounds only three times since the institution 
was opened, in 1865. These occasions were the 
conveying away of the remains of the founder, 
and the father of Professor Mitchell, both over 
seventy-five years of age, and of Miss Lyman, the 
lady principal, in whose system were the seeds of 
consumption when she came there. 

Arrangements have just been made with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company for the es- 
tablishment ofa station in the college building, 
by which the students and their friends abroad 
may have instantaneous communication with 
each other, when necessary. ‘This is an advan- 
tage hardly to be overestimated. 

The Musical Department is managed by Pro- 





fessor F. L. Ritter with great ability. It main- 
tains a very high standard of classical music, and 
gives evidence of cultured taste. At the Com- 
mencement the Philharmonic Society of the col- 
lege rendered difficult compositions of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Chopin with great skill and effect- 
iveness. 

We will only add that the trustees of the insti- 
tution are ever ready to make the most liberal 
provision of means for maintaining for Vassar 
College the highest position among the educa- 
tional establishments of the world, so that with- 
in its walls young women (there is no limit to 
the age of students over fifteen years) may have 
every advantage for learning that may be found 
in any college or university for young men in 
this country or in Europe. We are induced to 
speak so highly of this school from testimony 
and observation because of the very great impor- 
tance to our country of such an institution for 
the thorough education of young women, the 
prospective mothers of future custodians of the 
highest interests of our republic. 





LIVING IN GERMANY. 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


N Heidelberg and, in fact, the other university 
towns, as well as the metropolitan cities of 
Germany, there are facilities for the education 
of all, from the youngest to the most advanced. 
Thoroughness and fullness of study, together with 
inexpensiveness of cost, are characteristic of all 
the schools and institutions of learning. There 
is none of that American impatience to finish the 
education, as it is termed—to bound with our na- 
tional elasticity of temperament from science to 
science, with a bare touch of each, which leaves 
no lasting impression—and burst at once into 
life, with an undiminished velocity, perhaps, but 
certainly with not much increased weight. 

The Germans are deliberate in most things, 
but above all in the instruction of their youth. 
Elementary education, which is ordinarily pre- 
sumed to be completed in the United States at the 


-age of fifteen or sixteen, or even fourteen, is not 


over in Germany before eighteen or nineteen. A 
child is seldom taught systematically until he is 
seven years old. He is then placed at the pri- 
mary school, where he is kept until he has made 
sufficient progress to be received into the lyceum 
or gymnasium. This is ordinarily at the age of 
nine or ten, or thereabout. He now enters upon 
the course of the higher school—called, as it may 
be, lyceum or gymnasium—which, if followed 
throughout and regularly, lasts nine years. The 
German thus does not complete his school educa- 
tion before the advanced age of eighteen or nine- 
teen. His acquirements are, indeed, much more 
extensive and substantial than those of our self- 
confident striplings on leaving school, but they are, 
nevertheless, regarded as quiteelementary. The 
instruction of the gymnasium, in fact, is supe- 
rior, and equal in range to that of the American 
colleges, though without the pretension of teach- 
ing the abstract studies ostentatiously set down 
in their hypocritical curricula, but never pur- 
sued. 

The studies of the gymnasium or lyceum are 
full and various. The teaching of the languages 
—ancient and modern—geography and history, 
arithmetic and mathematics, with their practical 
applications, drawing and music, is thorough. 
The youth who has passed creditably through 
the lyceum is generally a good classical, French, 
and English scholar, a competent accountant, 
and is well grounded in the elementary princi- 
ples of science and philosophy. He thus is 
ready for the technical study and discipline nec- 
essary to all the higher occupations and profes- 
sions. From the lyceum he goes, according to 
his future destination, directly to the manufac- 
tory, the banking or counting house, the office 
of the engineer or studio of the architect, or to 
the university to fit himself for the scientific or 
learned professions. With this liberal basis of 
acquirement it is not surprising that the Ger- 
mans are taking the lead every where in trade, 
commerce, art, science, and learning. 

There is nothing to debar the poorest inhab- 
itant of Germany from the privileges of the gym- 
nasium or lyceum. The cost of tuition is less 
than two dollars and a half a quarter! The 
time, indeed, required for a full course limits its 
benefits to those whose parents are sufficiently 
thriving to spare them from active labor for so 
long a period; but the sons of the most needy 
at an early age are able to avail themselves of 
some of its advantages. All foreign residents 
in Germany who study the best interests of their 
children will not fail to send them to a gym- 
nasium. 

The University of Heidelberg confers degrees 


in philosophy, embracing languages, literature,. 


and science ; in medicine, law, and divinity; and 
supplies the most ample and efficient means for 
the acquisition of the knowledge necessary to 
obtain them. The German student generally 
passes four or five years at the university; but 
its honors are accessible to all who, after the 
payment of a hundred dollars, can give proof, on 
examination, of deserving them, without the ex- 
action of preliminary attendance upon the lec- 
tures. These are open to all on matriculating 
and paying the required fees. The charge of 
matriculation is eight dollars, and for a course 
of lectures of six months, from five to eight. 
For instruction in the laboratories attached to 
the scientific departments the price is sixteen 
dollars for the half year. Bunsen, the great 
chemist, besides his didactic course of chemis- 
try, personally superintends the practical studies 
of his pupils, who, attracted by his widely ex- 
tended reputation, throng in large numbers his 
laboratory. This offers, probably, the best op- 
portunities in the world for the practical study of 
chemical analysis in all its varieties. With the 
rapid development of late, in the United States, 











of its mineralogical and metallurgical resources, 
there has been a sudden and great demand for 
mining engineers, metallurgists, assayers, and 
chemical analysts. This has consequently led 
many of our most enterprising and intelligent 
youth to the pursuit of chemistry and its kindred 
studies. The United States, we are proud to 
say, has a numerous and creditable representa- 
tion in the Bunsen Laboratory. Helmholz, the 
greatest of living philosophers, whose last word, 
we regret to say, has been spoken from his fa- 
miliar rostrum at Heidelberg—for he has gone, 
tempted by metropolitan rewards and honors, 
to Berlin—also superintended a practical course 
of study in his department. ‘This, no doubt, 
will be continued by his successor. Kirchoff, 
the Professor of Physics, who divides with his 
distinguished coadjutor, Bunsen, the honors of 
that greatest revelation of modern science, the 
spectrum analysis, is among the most successful 


' of the theoretical and practical teachers in the 


university. 

The law department, illustrated by the famous 
names of Mittermaur and Vangeron, still de- 
servedly attracts crowds of scholars from all parts 
of the world. ‘The school of medicine, though 
sustained by the venerable reputation of the aged 
but energetic anatomist, Arnold, and compe- 
tent associates, has not been able to withstand 
the competition of the metropolitan schools of 
Vienna and Berlin. As for the theological de- 
partment, it is puzzling to discover its raison 
@étre—why it should exist ; for even the divines 
hardly resist the prevailing German disbelief, 
and the most earnest of them, like Schenkel, seem 
not to oppose, but only strive with more and 
more perplexity to reconcile it with orthodoxy. 

The student at Heidelberg, though he may be 
tempted as elsewhere to an unnecessary freedom 
of expense, can live well, with full enjoyment of 
all the privileges of the university, for five hun- 
dred dollars a year. His room costs him only 
from about a dollar to a dollar and a half a week, 
his day’s dinner, at the usual students’ board- 
ing-houses, twenty-five cents, and he can dine at 
the best hotels for eight dollars a month. His 
two other meals together will not amount to more 
than the price of his dinner. Clothes are, at 
most, half as expensive as in the United States ; 
and his menus plaisirs—small pleasures—though 
a very extensible commodity every where, can be 
kept within as narrow a limit of cost in Heidel- 
berg as in any place we know. 








SEA-WEEDS. 


N marine botany sea-weeds are called Alga— 

|. a name which is applied to the vegetable king- 
dom of the waters. ‘There is no sea from the 
poles to the equator free from them, though they 
abound on some shores much more than on 
others. 

Specimens can be easily collected as soon as 
the tide ebbs, and the finest species are usually 
found in pools among the rocks. ‘Those which 
grow on the rocks are invariably the most per- 
fect, and great care should be taken to procure 
the entire plant, taking with it the roots or ten- 
drils which hold it to the stone. As a general 
rule these plants change color if allowed to re- 
main exposed to sun or rain; so the sooner they 
are gathered and dried the handsomer they are. 
The autumnal storms usually wash inshore very 
beautiful specimens of the three different classes 
of sea-weeds, and in October the handsomest va- 
rieties can be procured. Attention should be 
paid to the locality in which they are found ; and 
be sure to note whether they are left by the re- 
ceding tide, or are growing to the rocks. 

When collected, prepare them directly, using 
water well salted, as fresh water dims the bright 
lines of those belonging to the Rhodosperme, 
or second class. 

Place the sea-weeds in a large shallow dish; 
cut drawing-paper to the requisite size, and slip 
it under the plant. Use a good-sized camel’s- 
hair brush to spread out the minute fibres; if a 
pin is used it breaks the tiny filaments, and 
does not give as graceful an appearance to the 
branches. Then lift the paper carefully, in a 
slanting position, so that the water may run off. 
Lay the slips of paper thus prepared upon some 
flat surface, and let them dry for five minutes. 
Then place a sheet of common blotting-paper 
over each plant; upon that lay a piece of soft 
cambric without sizing, or a bit of old linen, then 
another sheet of blotting-paper. ‘Thus arranged, 
the sheets must be laid between two pieces of 
stiff pasteboard, or book-binder’s board, and sub- 
jected to heavy pressure. Every day the blot- 
ting-paper and cloth should be removed, dried, 
and replaced; and any specimens that are thor- 
oughly dried can be carefully laid aside to be la- 
beled and dated. They can be gummed into a 
scrap-book, or arranged as drawings are often 
secured, by cutting four slits, one in each corner 
of the page, and inserting the pasteboard be- 
tween the openings. . By so doing they can be 
taken out without injury to the book, and better 
specimens inserted. ‘To keep them from fading 
they can be brushed over with ‘‘ map” varnish, 
a colorless preparation; or one can make a var- 
nish by dissolving small lumps of gum-mastic in 
spirits of turpentine. This makes them retain 
their original color for years. ; 

When they are all collected and prepared, we 
must attend to their classification. 

Harvey, in his ‘‘ Manual of British Alge,” 
gives three distinct classes. ‘The first is Me/a- 
nosperme, or the olive green species—the Greek 
word signifying black and seed, for on exposure 
to the air they grow black, and are of a woody 
substance and of a fibrous texture. To this 
species belong the ‘‘black beads” so frequent- 
ly collected by visitors on the coasts of the At- 
lantic. 

There are six families in this class of sea- 
weeds, Some of these species afford succulent 








food; and one species in China forms an im- 

portant article of commerce. A tenacious glue 

is extracted by continued boiling, and the Chi- 
nese use it in manufacturing lanterns; it is also 
formed into window-shades. 

One variety, called Padina pavonia, resembles 
the expanded tail of the peacock, ard is very 
beautiful. It is plentiful in tropical seas, but its 
northern limit is on the southern coast of En- 
gland. On our shores it is never found. In Scot- 
land there is found a species of this class, from 
which knife-handles are made. It is called 
Laminaria digitata, and thus prepared it can 
hardly be distinguished from horn. 

The second class is styled Rhodosperme. All 
of these sea-weeds are of a rose red, purple, or 
reddish-brown hue. ‘Their colorings are as per- 
fect as those of flowers. Some of the species 
grow in brightly shaded fronds brilliant as rib- 
bons; others are fine and soft as hair, possess- 
ing rosy red tresses; while some reflect the col- 
ors of the rainbow in their bright waving plumes. 
All the twenty-seven families of this class, with 
their numerous branches, are very beautiful. 
They are plentifully scattered on the Atlantic 
coast, and on the Pacific they are especially 
lovely. A wreath of shaded sea-weeds of this 
species is ‘‘a joy forever.” Callithamion roseum 
is delicately tinged, and contrasts well with the 
grass green varieties. Moss-rose buds can be 
formed frum the different colors of the second 
and third classes. The third class is called 
Chlorosperme or the grass green genus. Under 
this head are comprised all the sea-weeds of a 
bright green hue. ‘They do not equal in beauty 
the second class, nor can they boast of the utility 
of the first class, yet they possess many attrac- 
tions. They embrace twenty-two families, and 
are scattered all over the world. Some of them 
are of a glutinous character, and must be dried, 
and not pressed, after being brushed out on the 
paper. ‘There are others that will not adhere to 
it, and require a little isinglass dissolved in 
whisky to attach them. 

The handsomest and richest specimens of this 
class are found in the lowest tide pools. U/va 
Ginga is a beautiful specimen of this genus; its 
emerald green plumes are found from the Baltic 
to our Atlantic shores. The limits of this arti- 
cle give us no space to describe all the wonders 
contained in sea-weeds. .A microscope is needed 
to unfold to us their rare beauties. 

“Tt seems as if these wondrous plants had thought 
And power to choose out places for their growth; 
As if they sought to bless the homeliest haunts, 
And clothe the rock with beauty; bidding men 
Passing, perchance in haste, to parse, and think 
Of Him who made them, and look scorn no longer 


On lowlier ones, whom the Most High hath placed 
In fitting stations.” 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Coooa-nut Puppine.—-To one and a half pints of 
grated cocoa-nut add one pint of new milk, two cup- 
fuls of sweet cream, and four eggs—the yolks and 
whites beaten separately—two tea-spoonfuls of melted 
butter, two crackers rolled fine; sweeten to taste. 

A very nice plain mixture for cocoa-nut pudding, 
suitable for “every-day life,” is made by making a 
blanc-mange of one quart of milk and four table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch; while hot, melt a small piece 
of butter in it; let it cool, and add the yolks of six 
eggs, sugar to taste, and about a tea-cupful of grated 
cocoa-nut, then the beaten whites. Both this and the 
preceding require the pie-dishes lined with puff paste, 
and then the mixture poured in, baking in a rather 
quick oven three-quarters of an hour. 

Prat PLum Puppine.—A very nice one for “ every- 
day” use can be made by breaking into small pieces a 
stale loaf of baker’s bread, letting it soak in milk until 
it has absorbed all it will, draining it off thoroughly, 
and working out all the milk you can with the spoon. 
If you have any beef suet add a little, but it will do very 
nicely without. Then stir in half a tea-cupful of mo- 
lasses, half a pound of brown sugar, the same quantity 
of stoned raisins, a quarter of a pound of currants 
rolled in flour, and a few pieces of citron if you have it. 
Boil in either a mould or pudding-bag the same time 
you would an ordinary plum pudding the same size. 
Eat with wine sauce. 

Riog-FLour Puppine.—Put on to boil one quart of 
milk; mix in a bowl a little over half a pound of 
ground rice with enough milk to make it smooth; 
when the milk in the stew-pan comes to a boil, add 
the rice, and let it bubble once; take it off the stove, 
and stir in, until melted, a quarter of a pound of butter; 
let it get cold; then add a scant gill of cream or new 
milk, half a pound of best white sugar, a very little 
lemon peel finely shredded, nutmeg to taste, yolks of 
five eggs well beaten in, and then the beaten whites. 
It can now be either used for puddings in pie-dishes 
lined with thin puff paste, or baked in a pudding-dish 
well greased, sending it to table hot, and eating with 
sauce. Or, line a pudding-dish with puff paste rolled 
thin, and bake a light brown. 

App.e Puppine.—Select juicy apples that are a little 
acid. Pare, core, and cut them into small pieces ; when 
you have about three pints, put them on to cook. Let 
them stew until entirely done ; take them off the stove, 
mash them well, and add a lump of butter about the 
size of a small egg, sugar to taste, and a very little cin- 
namon; when cold, beat in three eggs. Butter the 
sides and bottom of a deep baking-dish; strew in 
bread crumbs until the bottom is covered to the thick- 
ness of about an inch; then about half the depth of the 
stewed apples, a thin layer of crumbs, the rest of the 
apples, and another thick layer of crumbs: set it in 
the oven to bake, which, if quick, will take about half 
an hour. Just before taking it out sift white sugar 
over the top; put it in the hottest part of the stove 
to brown a minute or two. Either eat cold with 
cream, or hot with a sauce. 

ANice OmeEter For Breakrast.—Beat two eggs, yolks 
and whites together, in a bowl until very light. In a 
cup put one tea-spoonful of corn starch; add slowly a 
scant half tea-cupful of milk (new milk is best); when 
well stirred and smooth, pour this over the eggs, and 
beat all well together for a few minutes; a little 
chopped parsley can be added if wished. Cook as 
other omelets. In making any kind of omelet salt and 
pepper should not be added until sent to table; and 
to have them perfectly light and not tough, the in- 
gredients must be well and quickly beaten wiii the 
fork. The quantity given for this omelet is enough for 
three persons. ‘ 
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A LOVER’S DEVICE. 


YOUNG gentleman in Amsterdam had been 

A a year or two ago paying his addresses, 
without success, to a young lady. The father 
of the maiden was altogether obdurate, and could 
not be induced to favor the suit; but the swain 
had observed certain symptoms which led him to 
believe that his attentions were not wholly un- 

" acceptable to the lady. When the festival of 





letters, ‘‘een dikke vrijer,” a fat lover. ‘The box | little donkey of a fellow is to suppose I will ever | 


arrived at the usual five o'clock dinner-hour, and 
the daughter seeing the box in the hall, and 
reading the address, wished at once to open it. 
But her father, who perhaps smelled a rat, and 
knew better than his daughter the possible hu- 
mors of the day, said, ‘‘ No, let us have dinner 
first, and meanwhile have the box brought into 
the dining-room.” With some trouble the box 
was removed there by the maids. Dinner dragged 





let him have my daughter! I wonder what he 
has sent her. What can these little holes be 
for? Ah! here is one of mevrouw’s knitting- 
needles—let us poke one in and see if we can 
make out.” 

‘*For God’s sake, don’t,” said a stifled voice 
from the box, “‘ or you will poke my eye out!” 

‘** Bless me, who’s this? What can it be?” 

‘*T am Mynheer F——,” said the voice; ‘‘ for 
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** Well, you are a brave little sou’. I'll let 
you out.” 

Sly father took out screw-driver and hammer 
from his own pocket, where they had been lost, 
and let out the poor lover’s very cramped, but 
plump and comely person. 

‘* Now I am a free man,” said the latter, in a 
somewhat weak voice, ‘‘I give my free promise, 
as you have saved my life, not to speak to your 
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St. Nicholas approached some waggish friends 
proposed a plan of offering his hand and heart, 
the drollery of which might possibly soften the 
unwilling father and assure the lady of the entire 
devotion of his person. 

On the eve of St. Nicholas a long and rather 
narrow box, with some holes in the lid, was con- 
veyed to the house of Mynheer , addressed 
to Jufvrouw with the swain’s compliments, in 
addition to which, without the latter’s knowl- 
edge, the facetious friends had painted in large 








its slow length along, was artfully protracted, 
and the opening of the box kept in abeyance 
until it was almost time to goto bed. Then the 
hammer was missing, the screw-driver could not 
be found, and at.lass the opening of the wonderful 
box put off until next morning. ‘‘ Goede nacht ; 
slaap goed ;” all departed save Mynheer ——, 
the father. With bed-candle in hand, he went 
to the box, listened carefully for a moment or 





two, and then, giving the box a slight. kick, pro- 
ceeded no moratize aloud, ‘‘ What a fool. that 





Heaven’s sake, let me out; I can’t stand it much 
longer.” 

‘* Will you promise never to speak to my 
daughter again if I do?” 

**No, I won’t; I'll die first.” 

‘¢ Very well, then—good-night.” 


**Don’t be so inhuman;,I shall be dead in | 


another hour.” 

“Will you promise ?” 

*“No,” said the voice in the box, more faintly ; 
** never.” 


daughter again without your permission.” 
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‘¢ Well,” rejoined the father, kicking the box, 
‘*if you have not done for her more than most 
sweethearts would, you have certainly got into 
less.” 

Small wit on the one side, and diplomatic 
gratitude on the other, made them so well pleased 
that they shook hands and. parted such good 
friends that F——— soon after overcame Mynheer 
——’s repugnance to the match, and, before the 
next St. Nicholas, won the lady too, thanks to his 
ingenious device. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Muxnre.—Make your striped percale, if intended for 
a suit, by Short-Sacque Suit pattern; if for a house 
dress, by wrapper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. IV, 

Mas. W. H. M.—For your white muslin make a 
demi-train, over-skirt, and basque. Trim with flat 
pleatings, a band of wide black velvet ribbon, and 
bows at intervals, Make your striped grenadine by 
cut paper pattern of Postilion-Basque Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. Trim with bias ruffles of 
the same. 

Ne.um.—Any house-furnishing store will supply 
you with filuting-irons. We do not give addresses in 
this column. 

Mas. L. E. B.—Trim your black grenadine with bias 
rnffies.of the same, gathered, and, if you choose, a very 
narrow edging of pointed lace. 

Zexosta.—Your sample is English poplin. Make 
by Traveling Suit pattern illustrated iu Bazar No. 21, 
Vol. IV., and trim with bias bands of the same and 
fringe.—We know nothing of your previous letters. 

Deta.—Your shawl would be very suitable to ar- 
range in the way you describe. 

Mrs. E. W. N.—Polonaise is pr d po-lo-naze, 

Aumept1a.—When we speak of elderly ladies we mean 
those considerably over forty years of age.—Get a 
black grenadine, and make by Apron-Polonaise Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol.IV. Trim with 
ruffles of the same. 

Krrry G.—Any one of the polonaise suits of which 
patterns are given will look well in black alpaca. 

M. B. G.—-A clerk in a store should be treated with 
the courtesy that a lady extends to every one with 
whom she has relations; but there need not be very 
ceremonious salutations, as these retard business. 

Mas. C. B. H.—Make a buff piqué suit, Gabrielle, and 
long sacque for your little boy to travel in. White 
straw turban. Get lisle-thread gloves for your little 
daughter. 

Sitsovz Kantvs.—An apron-polonaise of black silk 
with ruffled skirt, and Swiss muslin pleatings peeping 
from beneath the ruffles, is the best plan for your styl- 
ish black silk suit. You need not line your linen waist. 

Mrs. F. G. G.—Make the bride’s Swiss muslin with 
a train, leng over-skirt, and half-high, square-necked 
basque, trimmed with side-pleated flounces edged with 
Valenciennes. One trained muslin petticoat and a 
short one is enough under it. Make pongee by Short- 
Sacque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV. 

Aenzs I. C.—Use Swiss muslin instead of tarlatan 
for your commencement dress, and make by direc- 
tions given above to “‘ Mrs. F, G. G.” 

8. A. M.—The beaver mohair is a lighter quality, 
and more silky-looking than alpaca. We prefer the 
mohair for the present season. 

Younc Morure.—Read New York Fashions in Ba- 
zar No, 26, Vol. IV., for directions about your child’s 
clothes. 

Hourry.—Get gray English mohair or pongee for 
your traveling suit, and trim with bias silk bands and 
fringe. Baste oil-silk inside your dress lining. Many 
ladies wear a linen shoulder cover, shaped like a yoke, 
with strings to tie down under the arms.—There are 
salves sold for bunions; but we fear there is little help 
for them, as they are enlarged bones. As tight shoes 
produce them, loose shoes may relieve them. 

Miss Evia M. C.—Cut and trim your green silk by 
pattern of Pointed Waist Suit. The black silk will 
look well made by Apron-Polonaise Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 13, Vol. IV., trimmed with ruffles 
and lace. The Postilion-Basque Suit pattern shown 
in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., is what you want for the 
striped silk. 

Mrs. B. H.—Your blue sample is very worthless 
Japanese poplin. Trim it with blue velvet ribbon, 
though it is scarcely worth it. Your French gray silk 
will look well with Swiss muslin pleatings on the skirt, 
and worn under a Swiss polonaise. The piqué braid 
like your sample is still used. 

Mrs. W.—Read reply above to “‘ Mrs. F. G. G.” 

A Reaprer.—Get a Swiss muslin polonaise to wear 
over your checked silk. 

Mrs. C. R. G.—The Gabrielle and walking coat in 
Bazar No, 27, Vol. IV., will best suit boys of two or 
three years. Piqué sacques, short and loose, with 
seams under the arms and on the shoulders, trimmed 
with an embroidered cambric ruffle, are worn by chil- 
dren. Corduroy or ladies’ cloth is used if a thick 
garment is required. 

Mus. G. 8.—We do not furnish addresses in this col- 
umn.—We give a cut paper pattern of little boys’ suit 
in this number. 

A, Puttiirs.—For shoes read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. %, Vol. 1V. Wear your hair in flowing braids, 
with curls between. Trim your silk with pleatings of 
Swiss muslin; your satin with white lace. 

Mrs. E. J. A.—The “‘ Bazar Book of Decorum” costs 
$1, and is sent, prepaid, from this office. 

N. P. T.—Your sample would look very pretty 
trimmed with white lace, or with pleatings of Swiss 
muslin, 

Miss H. P. Z.—Put bias bands of the same, edged 
with black braid, on the flannel boating dress, and 
straight pleatings on the linen. 

B. 8S. P.—We can not decide which is the best model 
for cutting dresses. The Bazar uses its own plan, ex- 
plained in Bazar No. 36, Vol. IT. 

Miss Jura B.—Trim your green silk with bias bands 
of the same, fringe, and ruffles. 

Cc. F. M.—Piqués are made with basques or with 
short sacques. Bias bands, braid, and pleated muslin 
frills are the trimming. Flat bands of solid-colored 
silk, or ruffles of the same, or black velvet ribbon and 
fringe, trim Japanese silks. A pleating of the same, 
or a bias fold, should trim your linen polonaise. 

Matrtiz.—Read directions in New York Fashions of 
Bazar Nos. 25 and 27 for hints about children’s dresses. 

M. K. J.—Read answer just given “ Mattie.”—It is 
polite to express pleasure at your friend’s visit. 

Fanny.—We can not suggest any change in your 
organdy and grenadine, as they are suitably made for 
the house, and the material is not appropriate for the 
street. Put Swiss muslin pleatings inside your sleeves. 

Gurrax.—In presenting your strange friend to your 

hostess you should introduce the stranger to the host- 
ess, and not vice versa, 
"'$. Grant.—We have attended to your request. ‘The 
address was correct as given you. We think the de- 
signs you want have been furnished in back numbers 
of the Bazar. 

Mrs. 8. J. C.—Your subscription for three months 
was received April 29, and the paper sent you at once 
and regularly. 

Manoventre.—We have never given the pattern of 
the marguerite polonaise. The linen overall pattern 
is that of Water-proof Cloak in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV. 

Bazar Worsuirrr.—Your linen suit would scarcely 
be warm enough to wear to Niagara. Your silk with 
a linen overall would be more comfortable. 








A. W. V.—Seven yards of ladies’ cloth will make you 

a plain riding habit. Water-proof cloth and thick al- 
are also used. Black, dark green, and blue are 
the fashionable colors. 

Mas. R. P. W.—Bazar No.5, Vol. IV., contains the 
cut and description of the wrapper pattern. ; 

M. C.—Loop the poplin skirt by pleats in the side 
seam. The ruffle extends up the back of the blue over- 
skirt. Black lawn should be made with a box-pleated 
blouse-waist, and should be worn over black. 

Mrs. Heien C. B.—Modistes here would make your 
organdies with a polonaise and ruffled skirt, your 
striped percale by the Short-Sacque Suit pattern, and 
your polka-dotted percale by the wrapper pattern sent 
you.—Thanks for your appreciative letter. 

Miss M. O.—We do not procure samples for our 
readers. 





IMPORTANT FOR LADIES TO KNOW. 


Tuey can clean all kinds of Clothing, either 
silk, woolen, or cotton, Kid Gloves, Point Lace, 
etc.,-perfectly by using Fragrant Sapoliene. It 
removes Paint, Grease, Tar, etc., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric, is as clear 
as water, no trouble to use, dries instantly, and 
leaves a rich perfume. Sold by all Druggists. 
—[Com.]} 





Tue use of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer not only restores the hair to its natural 
color, but gives it a soft and healthy look.— 
[Com.] 








Ayer’s CHERRY PEcToRAL—the world’s great 
remedy for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and all 
affections of the Lungs and Throat.—[Com. ] 

















Copyine Wuertt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup) lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the — * reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. Pre- 
pared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
Street, New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


The Carpenter Improved 
Self Heating FLUTING Machine. 


This machine is heated 
with Gas by attaching a rub- 
ber tube to any gas-burner 
and connecting with the ma- 
chine. Where gas is not 
used, a spirit lamp is pro- 
vided. It dispenses with the 
heating - irons, tongs, and 
ashes so annoying in other 
a = saves veces of 

‘ime 8: in passing t 
heaters to and from the fire. sisi ok hain 

his machine received the first and only premium 
and medal at the late Fair of the American Institute, 
in 1870. Manufactured by 


HENRY CROMWELL, 
No, 28 Barclay St., New York. 
For Sale by Hardware and House-Furnishing Dealers. 











It has the delicate 









and refreshing 
Cx aco ot weurice Fortes 
‘4 Tintiapenenble te 





tleman. Sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in PERFUMERY, 














For $1, a Pair of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade, or size; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra. 
For ¢i—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 
For ¢1—A Lady’s Lace Handkerchief. 
For ¢i—The latest style Lace Veil. 
For $i—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $1—A Lady’s Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES E. McoNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS, 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N.Y. 





THE PATENT FIELD. Be 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Railings, Gates, 


Wire Farm Fence, 


Vases, 
Fountains, Statuary, &c., 


=> 109 MERCER ST., 


New Vork. 





RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 

In warm weather it will allay the 
baneful effects of perspiration, and 
a a delightful coolness to the 
n. 


One ka 4 will counteract all the ir- 
ritating effects of Musquito Bites. 

It will relieve in a short time the 
most painful headache. 


Special Representatives for the 
United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 

Don’t go to the pong Bie 7 a aupply of HITCH- 
COCK’S DIME AND HALF-DIME MUSIC. At a 
small cost you can have a fine collection of vocal and 
instrumental — Call at store, or mail $1 00 for 
samples. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publish- 
er, 29 Beekman St., New York City. 


Write for Catalogue of 600 pieces—mailed free. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Or tue New York Inrremary, 
128 Second Avenue, N. ¥Y. Winter Session 
begins 1st of October. For oe address the 
Secretary, EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 

















DIAMOND 


MOHAIRS 


It is true and not strange that the prominent 
brands of alpacas which have appeared of late 
years have lost all their temporary popularity. 
The reasons are evident: first, the importers re- 
lied on a name or ticket to sell the goods, with- 
out regard to intrinsic worth; and, second, the 
various brands (whose name is legion) were 
wanting in all the qualities that go to make the 
Diamond (D) Mohair, the only alpaca of which 
any lady should make a dress. The Diamond 
(D) Mohairs are made of pure lustre yarns, and 
always retain their brilliancy and color. They 
do not crease or wrinkle as common alpacas do, 
and are to be had of the leading retailers in the 
United States. 





NO FEAR OF A RELAPSE. 


Thousands who suffer from chronic constipation dare not take the ordinary 
purgatives, because the short relief they afford is followed by still more terrible 
constriction and a general aggravation of the disease. For these the mild lax- 
| ative, corrective, and tonic operation of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


is literally the one thing needful. Almost imperceptibly, and without any grip- 
ing pain, it restores the natural peristaltic action of the bowels, while it tones 
their membranous lining, and thus prevents a return of the constriction when 
the laxative action of the agreeable and ebullient draught has subsided. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO,, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











BROOKS, 


575 Broadway, 
Opp. Metropolitan Hotel, 
and 
1196 Broadway, 
Corner of 29th Street. 


PERFECT-FITTING & 
ELEGANT 
BOOTS & SHOES, 
or 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 

" and CHILDREN. 
The Largest Assortment of Fine Work in the City, 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Branch Store at Saratoga Springs. 


WP AneeEn WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
EV 








and wholesale and retail dealers in 
TERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, 
Corner of Crosby St., N. Y. 


H. HENDERSON?S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


THE DELICATE FRAGRANCE 
BARRY’S SAFE HAIR DYE 


Is most refreshing, and the rich nat- 
ural color it gives to the hair and 
Ny whiskers is an a, ble contrast to 
the n and purple tints imparted 
by the lead preparations. 


___ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—*t$ Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELODEONS, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MontH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 



















Under-Feed. 
BE 











“ur = ‘Weaabene years; 
peat) ME AGENTS WANTED 
\<@." ..For partieulars address 

L\Y ~, Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
ca 2277 Ye 





qin unoccupied territory. 


Galveston & Houston, Tex; San Francisco, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








handiest, completest, and most compact Pocket Dic- 
tionary ever issued. Abridged from the Great 
merican Quarto. Contains 18,000 words, 
200 Illustrations, and numerous Proverbs, Ta=- 
bles, Abbreviations, Phrases, and other in- 
teresting and valuable matter. eveweesier | printed on 
tinted paper, bound in flexible morocco, gilt edges, and 
sent by mail on receipt of 00. Address 
IVISON, BLAKE N, TAYLOR, & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, N. ¥. 


$6 0 A LINE for an advertisement in 780 





weekly newspapers circulating in all the 

orthern States of the Union. Best and cheapest me- 

dium of its kind in the world. Estimates sent on ap- 
plication to E. W. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


Mov every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SNnCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
pol quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
coord beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
* pulled apart withont tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or & 
¢@ commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; 

= Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; of Chicago, IU 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


37 5 A MONTH —Horse and outfit furnished. 
$: Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 
. are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


: LADIES' 
READY-MADE SUITS, 


DRESSES, &c., 
From $3 50 each upward. 


SILK AND CLOTH CLOAKS. 


Embroidered Cashmere 
JACKETS, SACQUES, POLONAISES, &c. 


Handsome quality LADIES’ SKIRTS, 9 tucks, 75 cents 
each upward. 


Ladies’ Embroidered Cambric FLOUNCED SKIRTS, 
$3 each upward. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


CHILDREN’S Braided Linen and Pique DRESSES, 
$1 50 each upward. 


BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED 
Leghorn, Chip, and 
STRAW HATS. 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 
RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
DRESS GOODS. 
Will continue to offer the balance of stock 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Previous to taking our Semi-Annual Inventory. 
200 pieces Black-Ground Broche Grenadines, 20 cents 
per yard. (Former price, 50 cents.) 
500 pieces French Jaconets at 15 cents per yard (for- 
merly 35). 
800 pieces French Jaconets at 20 cents per yard (for- 
merly 40). : 
800 pieces French Organdies at 25 cents per yard (for- 
merly 45). 
Genuine Tassore Cloths for Suits, 25 cents per yard. 
Figured and Striped Linen Lawns, in great variety. 


SUN-SHADES, PARASOLS, AND UMBRELLAS, 
in great variety and at Low Prices. 


MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 


Will offer the balance of their Paris and City made 
Silk Mantles, of the latest designs, at a still further re- 
duction, So] to taking their half-yearly inventory. 

Also, TRAVELING SUITS, DUSTERS, SEASIDE 
WRAPPERS, and WALKING SUITS, in every vari- 
ety of material. 

EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, THREAD- 
LACE AND LLAMA-LACE SHAWLS, JACKETS, 
&c., &., at equally low prices. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

100 pieces BLACK IRON GRENADINES, coarse, 
medium, and fine mesh, pure silk and wool, best Paris 
make and finish, making, in connection with their 

resent large stock, the finest assortment to be found 
n the city, at prices from 60c. per yard and upward. 

Also, Silk Grenadines, Byzantines, and Florentines, 

at very low prices. 

















LADIES’, eames i Hol tt ta FURNISHING 
Complete with every requisite, ready made, and to or- 
der at short notice,-and at MODERATE PRICES. 

N. B.—BRIDAL OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 111k NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH BEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. ‘The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, cross the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. 








POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT ie 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........... 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT. oe 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. Sm 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS......... 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.......... © 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.. 42 





Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS “ 


LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 





porn ¢ Desde ak Siena daldigsttap Siddlebite o.cuidlas . 
i NEE BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old). sca * 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
Ut the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Rate ye 
aes 


ha Ning 
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Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “ 


ties; and to those sufferin 


PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIF COMPLEXION BY USING 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
This is the time to use good blood-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. ‘ Helmbold’s Fluid 
Extract Sarsaparilla,” and ‘ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Grape-Juice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. 
One bottle of ‘“‘ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 
coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 





The ‘“‘Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 
salts, magnesia, &c. “‘Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 
but the result of ten years’ experimenting and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, 8 easant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “ Fluid Extract 

#rape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those sufferin 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
i from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and 
new life. The ‘Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 
ass all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
Snglish and French style of manufacturing. All of H. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 
a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 
South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Rionatr» J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'’S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of ‘‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 





LIGHT: being Part II. of Science Jor the Young. By 
; acon Ansorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Ausort. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
50. 


DU CHAILLU'S AFRICA. Explorations and Ad- 
ventures in Equatorial Africa; with Accounts of 
the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the 
Chase of the Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Ele- 

hant, Hippopotamus, and other Animals. By Pau. 
B. Du Cuai..tv. With numerous Illustrations. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LIVY’S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
ius. Books I.-XXX. Literally translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. Srrttan, A.M., and 
Cyrus Epmonps. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione GuinieLur 
Dinporri. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bigztow. New Edition, with Additions. Por- 
traits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lorp Broveuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 2 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. Il. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romeyn Broputap. 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 





te Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Beautilies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where, And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan= 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
ChurchSt., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 

d for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 














burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 





Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 


Life. By Mrs. A.B. BLackwett. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 





WON— NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘ One of 
the Family,” “‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘Carlyon's 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 7 

HER LORD AND MASTER. By Frorencr Marey- 
At (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Trorore, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTEROS. By Georeae A. Lawrenor, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” ‘Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ee 

A LIFE'S ASSIZFE. By Mrs. J. H. Rrppect, Author 
of ‘‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “‘ Race for Wealth,” ** Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. Syo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLIVE. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
= &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Library Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pusiisuep BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ANTHON’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 8vo, Sheep, 
$3 00. ii 


SEDGWICK'S JOSEPH CURTIS. 16mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Vol. III. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ABBOTT'S CHILD AT HOME. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WARREN’S DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. Vols. I. 
and II. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents each. 


ANTHON'S VIRGIL’S ECLOGUES AND GEORG- 
ICS. 12mo, Sheep, $1 75. 


ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 





ee ~Harrer & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


7 OY as 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will be sent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States. Address, giving full Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 

543 Broadway, New York. 








SECRET of perpetual beauty, and beautiful art 
of curling hair, just discovered. Sent 
for10cts. Address Prof. HARVEY, Garrettsville, Ohio. 








Circulation, 130,000 copies. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1871. 


ConrTENTSs : 


THE MOUNT CENIS RAILWAY AND TUNNEL. 
Iutustrations.— Mount Cenis Railway; The 

Devil’s Ladder.—Map of Ituly and the Alps.— 
Centre Rail on a Curve.—Centre-rail Brake.—The 
Road on the Edge of the Cliff.—Covered Way, 
near the Summit.—The Descent, Italian Side.— 
Fort Essillon and the Devil’s Bridge.—The Air- 
Pipe.—Section of Tunnel.—The Affusto and Per- 
torators.—Longitudinal Section of Gallery.—Cross 
S ction of Gallery. 

POET AND PAINTER. 

THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 

IuuustRations. — Officers’ Row. — Rear of the 
Junior Building.—The Spar-Deck.—The Herndon 
Monument. —New Quarters, with Naval Monu- 
ment.—Dress Parade.—Naval Academy Grounds. 
—The Armory. —Seamanship-Room. — Gunnery- 
Room.—Gun-Deck.—The Naval Observatory. 

ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (Concluded.) 

It.ustrations.—Cup Coral and Brain Coral.— 
Janthina; Sea-Anemone on the Back of Crab; 
Cymopolia.— The Bos’n discomfited. — Surgeon- 
Fish; Aplysia; Octopus, or Squid. — Diogenes, 
the Hermit.— Tropical Sea- Weed. — Caulerpas 
growing on the Sea-Bottom. 

THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 

IL.ustRations.—Gallery at Golden Gate.—Jeru- 
salem.—Arch of the Ecce Homo.—Plan of Jeru 
salem.—Shaft sunk. —Wilson’s Arch. —Voussoit 
of an Arch fallen through Roof of Rock-cut Canal. 
—Sectional View, showing Débris. — Passage in 
the Wall of the Haram Area.—Examining Char- 
acters on the Wall.—Lamps belonging to the Ear- 
ly Christian Era.—Remains of Ancient Pottery. 

PUT-IN-BAY. 

ILLustRations. — Put-in-Bay.— Perry's Battle- 
Flag.—The Burial-Place.—Perry’s Look-out, Gib- 
raltar Island, Put-in-Bay. 

ANTEROS. By the Aurnor or “Guy Livingstone.” 
(Coneluded.) 

MUSIC IN THE NIGHT. 

THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Auruoror “Tur 
Doner Cour,” etc. 

Cuapter XVIII. “He saved my Life.” 

Cuarrer XIX. Jealousy. 

Cuaprer XX. The Baron's Woes. 

Cuaprer XXI. An eventful Jou. ney. 

In.usrrations. —‘‘I watched him.” — “But 1 
saved her Life.”—The Procession across the Cam- 
pagna. 

WHEN THIS OLD FLAG WAS NEW. By R.H. 
Sropparp. 

I:Lustrations.—The old Flag. —‘‘ Five long, 
long Years we fought.”—“ When out of Yorktown 
marched, with solemn Step aud slow." —‘‘Men 
married Women then.” — ‘‘And general Muster- 
Day."—“‘ Beneath whose sturdy Blows."—‘‘ And 
Keels were laid, which soon to goodly Vessels 
grew.”—‘‘ Where bloom the Orange Groves, and 
grows the Snugar-Cane."—“ And thin the Schools 
of Cod."—“ Behind the slow Ox-Carts.”—“ They 
built a House of Logs.”—‘t When near the Indian 
drew.” —“‘ God bless the dear old Flag.” 

THE SADDEST OF ALL IS LOVING. 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Autuor or **Mazet's 
Proeress,” etc. 

THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

THE SPECTRE FROM ELBA. 

In.ustRations.—Snufling out Boney.—Corsican 

Blood-Hound.—Reception at Elba.—The Con- 
ress at Vienna in great Consternation.—Louis 
XVIII. climbing the Mat de Cocagne. 
THE STORY OF A HANDKERCHIEF. 
CLIMATE OF THE LAKE REGION. 

ILtustrations. —Isothermals for July. —Iso- 
thermals for January.—A Brood of Lakelets.—A 
nearer View. 

MY TWO LIME-TREES. By the Aurnor or “Joun 
Hauirax, GENTLEMAN.” 

QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 


Harper's WeEEKiy, One Yea -- 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s MaGazinF, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 

Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscorwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werekty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it wili be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Treas ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's Pertonicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


95 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
e Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 


Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 











G10 A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
$ Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 
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FACETIZ. 


—_—@~——_ 
Cominec to Grirr—Meet- 
ing trouble half-way. 


————_—— 
A swimming-master may 
be said to be lit- 
in busi- 





Heap Garprenrrs—Arti- 
ficial gorists. 


—_——_>————— 
One of our modern 

has the following fine line: 
“ Oh, she was fair, but sor- 
row came and left ite traces 
there!” What became of 
the remainder of the har- 
ness he does not state. 


> 
A Cuntiove Casz.—The . 
tleman whose counte- 


— > 
A hard-set Illinois thief 
recently stole the lightning- 
off a churc 


——_e_——_——_ 
Tae Worst Turse Our— 
Out of temper. 


—_—_—_~——— 
Tux Best Taine Ovr— 
Ont of debt. 


—_—_——_>——_—— 

A French doctor has writ- 
ten a life of the devil, in- 
clu his subject’s essays 
on political economy and 
what he knows about 
warming. 


—_—_—o——— y 
In some recent discus- 
sion societies they debated 
strange uestions, The last, 
was, “‘ What is the differ- 
ence between the ‘ Bridge 
of Sighs’ and the size of a 
bridge 2” The next is to 
be, “The difference be- 
tween a fac-simile and a 


Caprain Jinks. Ha, ha! Very 
sick family.” 


he All 
em 
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HEARTLESS PILLAGE. 
Mary Ann. “ Ain’t that a sweetly elegant Chignon, Jemima?” A 
Jemima, “And not Dear, neither, Mary Ann; the Stuffin’s all out of Missus’s 
Heasy-Chair.” [Poor Missus, with her Back, too! 





PLEASURES OF SUMMER TRAVEL. 





FLIPPANCY. 


Caprain Jinks. “Who is the Benevolent locking Gentleman just coming in?” 
Mrs. Macapert. ‘Mrs. Witherington Mildeu, the 





famous Advocate for Women’s Rights.” 


{ But I mean the Zit#t/e Man, with the Velvet Collar.” 


A member of the Ar- 
kansas Legislature, who 
es for economy in 
public expenditure, in 
speaking on an extrava- 
gant sppropeistion, in- 
—_— y exclaimed: 
“Gentlemen, talk about 
‘adequate compensa- 
tion of public servants.’ 


late war I was in thir- 
ty-seven battles, was 
wounded thirteen times 
in the cause of. the 
South, and the entire 
pay I received was $30 
in Confederate money, 
every cent of which I 
gave for one glass of old 
rye whisky !” 


————— 

A fellow was told that 
three yards of cloth, b: 
being wet, would shi 
a quarter of a yard. 

* Well, then,” he in- 
quired, “if you should 
wet a quarter of.a yard, 
would there beany left?” 

——~>——__—_ 

A negro once gave the 
following toast: ‘De 
Gubernor of our State. 
_ come 7 wid ‘sy lit- 

e opposition; he go 
out poe at all.” 


—_—>_——— 

This is the latest con- 
tribution to piscatorial 
study, by the Board of 
Education: Question— 
What is the cause of the 
saltness of the water of 
the ocean? Answer— 
The cod-fish. 


——_—.———_— 

A rich man sent to 

call a physician for a 

slight «disorder. The 

physician felt his pulse 

and said, “‘Do you eat 
2 


“Yes,” said the pa- 
tient. 

“Do you sleep well 2” 

“ I do. ” 


* Then,” said the phy- 
sician, ‘‘ I shall give you 
something to take away 
all that!” 

So like them, except 
the candor. 


—_——>—_—_ 

Why is the first chick- 
en of a brood like the 
mainmast of a vessel? 
—Because it is a little 
forward of the main 
hatch. 


——>—_——_ 

A gentleman from 
Boston on a yisit to his 
friend in the. country, 
a of the times, 
observed that his wife 
had lately expended $50 
for a habit. His friend 
replied, 

‘Here, in the coun- 
try, we don’t allow our 
wives to get into such 
habits.” 

———_—_~.>——_—_- 

If a man has carroty 
hair and a turnup nose, 
with a radish complex- 
ion, must he necessarily 
have vegetable marrows 
in his bones? 


ee 
“John, why wilt 
thou do so 2?” said asub- 
stantial Quaker mer- 
chant to Johnny, a ne- 
gro in hisemploy,whom 
e found hefore a mag- 
istrate, and that not for 
the first time, —— 
with stealing. ‘“‘ Why 
wilt thou do so, thou 
foolish man? Thou al- 
ways _ caught!” 
“Why, massa,” says 
Johnny, “I don’t get 
caught half the time.” 





Mrs. MALApert. ‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon—that’s her Husband! He’s a most Lady-like Person, and considered rather Pretty.” 


VERY UNKIND. 

InFuRIATED CoMMANDING OFFICER OF THE SMITH 
Guarp. “ Hi, there; get away, you madman—get away 
from the target!” 

Easy-minvep Lunatic. “ Hold on, guv’nor, I ain’t 
as mad asI look. I was here all day 1 nada and 
found it much the safest place in the field.” 


St 
COMMERCIAL INSTINCT. 
Dueaxp. ‘ Did ye hear.that Sawney M‘Nab was ta’en 
up for stealin’ a coo?” 
Donaup. “Hoot, toot, the stipit bodie! Could he 
no bocht it an’ no paid for ’t 2?” 


~~ 

A swooning woman can’t be handled, says a Ger- 
man philosopher, You may hold an eel, a pickpocket, 
a pickle, or a politician, but a woman—nohow. Take 
a sample home and try. 

















A curious story is told 
of three yo candidates 
for a Scottish ministry, 
The first one put meng 
trial, while putting on his 
robes, happened to d 
an ancient -looking, well. 
worn roll of paper, which 
proved tobe asermon upon 

he text, ‘‘ Jacob wasa plain 
man, dwelling in tents.” 
Seeing that the old sermon 
was much. better. than his 
new one, the > goa to 


without book. Great was 
their astonishment the. fol- 
lowin; Sunday when 
preacher No. 2 treated them 
with the same sermon from 
the same text; but it was 
too much for Scottish pa- 
tience when a third minis- 
ter, falling into the same 
trap, commenced his ser- 
mon by announcing that 
“Jacob was a plain man, 
dwelling in tents ;” and one 
old woman relieved the 
feelings of her fellow-suf- 
ferers by exclaiming: 
“De'll dwell him! Is Es 
never gaun to flit?” 


——_>—___—_ 

Tue Great ANNUAL 
Qurry—Where do you ex- 
pect to go to? 


—_— 

Spurgeon thinks some 
ministers would make good 
martyrs—they are so dry 
they would burn well. 


—— 
A Rounp Sum—#0, 


————+_—____ 

A short time ago a lady 
and gentleman were mar- 
ried very quietly in the 
country, and proceeded in 
their carriage to spend the 
honey-moon among the 
lakes, the gentleman givin, 
strict orders to his Iris 
footman on no account to 
state to inquirers that they 
were newly married. When 
leaving the first inn on the road the happy couple were 
much astonished and annoyed to find the servants all 
assembled, and, pointing to the gentleman, mysteri- 
ously exclaiming, “That’s him! that’s the man!” 
Oni reaching the next stage the indignant master told 
his servant he had divulged what he had impressed 
upon him as a secret, and that he had told the servants 
at the last inn they were a newly married couple. 

** Be jabers, an’ it’s not true, yer honor,” replied the 
servant; ‘I tould the whole kit that yer honor and yer 
honor’s lady (God bless her!) wouldn’t be married yet 
for a fortnight!” 

For a specimen of logical consecution of ideas we 
venture to commend this from a school-boy’s ey ad 
sition: ‘“‘ Tobacco was invented by a man named Wal- 
ter Raleigh. When the people first saw him smoking 
they thought he was a steamboat, and as they had never 
seen a steamboat, they were frightened.” 











THE BUTTERFLY WAS “A LADY.” 
** At times methinks my soul hatn_ wings ; 


At times it loves to crawl.”—Old Ballad. 
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